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ARTICLE I. 
The Interest Laws of Missouri. 


At an early period in the history of the Western Journal, we 
published our views touchiug a variety of subjects relating to the 
public economy of the State of Missouri. Several of the leading 
measures which we then discussed and advocated, have since been 
adopted by the General Assembly; and we are happy in the belief 
that when matured their fruits will fully vindicate the wisdom and 
patriotism which eontrolled the councils of the State upon those 
occasions. Others, however, have been regarded by the Legisla- 
ture with less favor; and though some of them have been several 
times rejected, yet so strong is our conviction of their soundness 
and utility that we feel compelled by a sense of social duty to urge 
them again upon the consideration of the people. 

Of all the measures which we have advocated, none have met 
with more violent and decided opposition than the proposition to 
repeal the law limiting the rate of interest. At this we were sur- 
prised and disappointed; for when it is remembered that the laws 
against usury, and also those limiting the rate of interest, are 
mostly the offspring of ignorance, tyrany and superstition origin- 
ating ina social condition differing in almost all respects from 
that of the people of this country at the present day; and, that 
those laws have been gradually yielding to the light and progres- 
sive intelligence of modern civilization, it must be regarded as a 
curious fact that in the year 1847 the State of Missouri, making a 
etrograde movement, should reduce the rate of interest from ten to 
six per cent. per annum. Missouri was a new State possessing an 
incalculable amount of natural wealth which had long remained un- 
developed for the want of money. Remote from the great commercia! 
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emporiums, her exchanges were effected at great cost to both pro- 
ducers and consumers : she needed money to open her mines, to 
build up and estabiish manufactures, to commence and carry 01 
a system of public improvements, to facilitate the operations « 
eommerce, to invite immigration, and give encouragement to in- 
dustry in al] its branches. 

This state of things being perceived and the scarcity of money 
deplored, it was natural that a remedy skould have been sought by 
the people; but who except a Missouri legislator could have imag- 


ined that that remedy was to be found in an act of the Genera 


llc 


} 


Assembly reducing the rate of interest? Is it reasonable to con- 
slude that the General Assembly of Missouri was composed of mer 
so totally ignorant of the obvious principles of public economy as 
not to perceive that by reducing the price of money they woul 


irive it from the market, and that the scarcity cecasioned by th 
act would augment the necessities of the community and enable 
the grinding money dealer to exact ruinous prices of the needy 
borrower as a premium for evading the law? Surely such obvious 
consequences must have occurred to the mind of any individual 
possessing sufficient intelligence to have authorized his admissiot 
into the councils of the State. But whether the interest law « 

1847 resulted from ignorance of the principles of public economy, 
or whether the ancient prejudices against usury and usurers wer 
insiduously brought to bear upon the subject to promote the end 
f individuals, it may be confidently affirmed that with accidental 
exceptions the money lender who evades the law is the only indi- 
vidual in the community benefitted by its enactment. 

This assertion is abundantly verified by the financial operations 
of our people since the passage of the present law regulating in- 
terest on money. ‘The average rate of interest paid on money 
borrowed upon bond and mortgage is now at least fifty per cent. 
higher than it was in the year 1846; and it is a fact well knownt 
all men acquainted with business in St. Louis, at that time, that 
the interest on loans upon real estate securities advanced materi- 
ally immediately after the passage of the act. 

The effects produced in Missouri by the adoption of this policy 
is in accordance with the history of the usury laws of every othe 
country of which we have any knowledge, except perhaps that of 
the Jewish nation. But it is to be observed that there was a pril- 
ciple of political economy involved in the Jewish law calculated to 
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produce consequences directly the reverse of one of the principal 
effects of the Missouri statute. The Jews were allowed to bargain 
for and exact any rate of interest from a stranger; by this provi- 
sion in their law a system of ‘‘free trade”’ in the precious metals 
was establisher: between them and other nations; which was emi- 
nenily calculated to bring money into their country. Under the 
operations of the Jewish institutions the interest realized from the 
loan of their capital was s» much taken from the wealth of other 
nations and added to their own. But it is far otherwise in our 
case; for while the Missouri law is calculated to prevent money 
from coming into the State, the exorbitant rate of interest realized 
by the capitalist is taken from the hard earnings of our own peo- 
ple, who if they borrow at all are compelled to pay the usurer his 
own price for violating or evading the laws of the State. 

In al) Mahomedan countries the coran forbids the taking of any 
interest for the use of money. But we learn from good authority 
that the market rate of interest in those countries is from ten to 
twenty times higher than in Europe.* 

By the cld Roman law of the twelve tables, the rate of interest 
allowed as legitimate was the uwsura centesima, which was strictly 
one per cent. a month; and has been supposed by some to have 
amounted to twelve, by others to ten per cent. in the year. We 
are informed that ‘‘the Roman laws against excessive usury were 
frequently renewed, and constantly evaded. The same principle, 
sanctioned by mistaken religious opinions, pervaded the laws of 
all countries in which the civil jurisprudence prevailed.+ 

In England, anterior to the reign of Henry VITL., all Joans of 
money upon interest were regarded as usurious and criminal. In 
1546 the first law was passed to legalize the taking of interest, 
which was then fixed at the rate of ten per cent per annum; but 
the prejudices against usury remained so strong that the law was 
repealed in the following reign. In 1571, during the reign of 
Elisabeth, an act was passed violently condemning all usury ; 
but permitting ten per cent. znéerest to be paid. In noticing 
the passing of this act, Hume remarks that ‘by a lucky accident 
in language, which has great effect on men’s ideas, the invide- 





* Cyclopaedia Britanica, vol. 12, title Interest. 
Brande’s Encyclopaedia of Science, Literature and Art 
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ous word usury, which formerly meant the tubing of any interest 
for money, came now to express, only the taking of exorbitant and 
illegal interest.” 

In 1624, interest was reduced to eight per cent.; in 1672, 
in the reign of Charles II., it was reduced to six per cent., 
and finally to five per cent., in 1713. But the many plans devised 
to evade the law afford strong evidence that the rate of interest 
allowed by the last statute was far below the maximum market 
value. One of the methods resorted to in England for the pur- 
pose Of evading the statute was the sale of annuities which in tim 
became a serious evil; and in the year 1813, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons to investigate and make report 
upon the usury laws then existing. 

According to a custom of wurrets the adoption of which we 
respectfully recommend to the legislature of Missouri, individuals 
whose position and pursuits qualified them to enlighten the com- 
mittee in respect to the subject before it were examine mr and their 
statements and opinions embodied in its rep the House. Mr. 
Sugden, an eminent lawyer, stated before "2 committee that 


t + 


‘When the market rate of interest rose above the legal rate the 
Hod . " } } 
landed proprietor was compelied to resort to some shift to evade 


+ 


the usury laws. For this purpose, he informed the committee he 


had know! annuities grante . for ths ‘ee lives, at ten per cent. upot 
fee-simple estates unincumbered, and of great annual value in 
register county. Le had also > onan annuities granted for fi u 
lives, and more would have been added, but tor the dang 


equity setting aside the transaction on account of the inadequacy 
of the consideration. Latterly many annuities were granted for 
term of years certain, not depending upon lives. On being ask« 


} 


wie the r, if the re were no iaws iimiting the rate ol 00 be tte 
1} ’ es eae } 
terms coul l or could NOt Nave deen ODtained, Mr. Su mat en answe 


} lanidad'< > aniniar Rotten fom ] } 
at, [ am decided:yv of opinion that beiler lerams could have 0D 


ybtained, for there is a stimma which attaches to men who lend 


money upon annuities that drives all respectable men out of mar- 
] } s. i 4 ] 4 sae ¢ . 
ket. Nothing, Mr. Sugden added, short ofa repeal of the usUr 


» 

nt ‘ 

; ” } ~} " shick + . fc 

laws can put & stop to the apuses whicn attend Yrants Of annul- 
} + Leola : “it P oo hl ¥* . > +] . 

ti as VY strongziy encourage a Spirit ot Famolng ; for as tne re- 


yay ment « of the m mney lent cannot be enforced, and the annuity l 
or anted upon a contin rency, the borrower too frequently negle 
to provide for the payment of the loan, and trusts to chance for 
the determination of the annuity.” 

‘‘The laws against usury, says Mr. Holland, partner of the house 
of Baring, Brothers and Company, and one of the best informed 
merchants of tho country, drive men in distress, or in want of 
money, to much more disastrous modes of raising it than they 
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would adopt if no usury laws existed. The land owner requires 
money to increase his live stock, or improve his land, or for any 
other purpose, at a period when the government is borrowing 
money at above five per cent., no one will then lend to the land- 
owner because his money is worth more to him than the law allows 
him to take; the land owner must, therefore, either give up his 
improvements, or borrow money on annuity interests, on much 
more disadvantageous terms than he could have done if no law 
existed against usury. The man in trade, in want of money for 
an unexpected demand, or disappointed in his returns, must fulfill 
his engagements, or forfeit his credit. He might have borrowed 
money at six per cent., but the law allows no one to lend it to 
him, and he must sell some of the commodity he holds, at a re- 
luced price, in order to meet his engagements. For example, he 
holds sugar which is worth 80s., but he is compelled to sell it im- 
mediately at 7Us. to the man who will give aim cash for it, and 
thus actually borrows money at twelve and a half per cent., which 
had the law allowed to him, he might have borrowed from a money 
dealer at six per cent.” 

‘It is known to every merchant, that cases 6f this kind are 
common occurrences in every commercial town, and more 

spectady in the metropolis. A man in distress for money pays 
more interest, owing to the usury laws, than he would if no such 
laws existed; beeause now he is obliged to go to some of the dis- 
reputable money lenders to borrow, as he knows the respectable 
money lender will not break the laws of his country. The disre- 
putable money lender knows that he has the ordinary risk of his 
debtor to incur in lending his money, and he has further to en- 
counter the penalty of the law, for both of which risks the bor- 
rower must pay. If no usury laws existed, in common cases, and 
when a person is respectable, he might obtain a loan from the re- 
spectable money lender, who would then only have to calculate his 
ordinary risk, and the compensation for the use of the money.” 

The appendix to the report of the committee contains much 
other testimony corroborating the statements and opinions of Mr. 
Sugden and Mr. Holland; and the committee admitting the force of 
the evidence agreed to the following resolutions : 

‘Ist. That it is the opinion of this committee that the laws 
regulating or restraining the rate of interest have been extensively 
evaded, and have failed of the effect of imposing a maximum on 
such rate; and that, of late years, from the constant effect of the 
market rate of interest above the rate limited by law, they have 
added to the expenses incurred by borrowers on real security, and 
that such borrowers have been compeiled to resort to the mode of 
granting annuities on lives; a mode which has been made a cover 
for obtaining a higher rate of interest than the rate limited by law, 
and has further subjected the borrowers to enormous charges, or 
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forced them to make very disadvantageous sales of their es- 
tates.”’ 
— = — _ ; 

“<2d. That it isthe opinion of this committee, that the construe- 
tion of such laws, as applicable to the transactions of commerce 
at present carried on, have been attended with much uncertainty 
as to the legality of many transactions of frequent occurrence, and 
consequently been productive of much embarrassment and litiga 
- >> ” 
tion. 

The committee conclude their report by recommending 
of the usury laws; but notwithstanding their recomn 
the clear and satisfactory nature of the evide1 
Four le d, the populs ‘ejudice was 8s 
that the measure failed, and the law remained 
year 1838. TI irst inr non this re} 
was made y @ provision in the act renewing the 


bank of Engla : > which all bills of exchange and promissory 


notes, not having more than three montis to run previous to their 


maturity were excepted from the operations of the usury law. 


discounted at any rate of interest agreed on by 

‘his act sappe d the four dation « f the usury laws of F gla id, 
ned the way for the introd 
‘y. In 1837, by the act I. Vic. 


epecting usury contained in the act of 1853, 
such mercantile instruments not having more than twelve 
to run before tl 
loans above 
from the statute of 
And here } 
were extricating then ( step by Ste an unWi 
which originat in j 
ciples of political economy, the public mind in the Stat 
souri was undergoing a change which prepared it in 18 
adoption of a | ir] arism which had been cond mned and re} udiat- 
ed not only by theoretical writers but by the best practical econ- 
omists of every civilized country. 


But it may be said, the modification of the usury laws of Eng- 


land is an expe riment of too recent date to establish the fact that 
usury laws can be abolished in a State without raising the 
market rate of interest. 

On this as on all subjects of legislation, the British parliament 


proceded with deliberation and much caution. Fifteen years 
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elapsed after the investigation of the subject by the committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1818, before the first act was passed 

ifecting the usury laws. Nor does that appear to have been a 
lirect and independent movement, but was introduced in the na- 
ture of a detail in the act rechartering the bank of England. The 
nitiatory step thus made, has been followed by subsequent enact- 
ments until for all practical purposes except in the case of loans 

n real estate, the usury laws of England have been abolished. 
{nd we learn that within tbe last few months a bill nas been in- 

‘-oduced in the House of Commons to repeal this last remnant of 
. branch of political economy at war with the rights and interests 

fa free people. 

In presenting this bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is re- 
ported to have made the following remarks in explaining its ob- 
jects : 

‘‘The usury laws were already repealed, except in a single in- 
stance, and the measure was chiefly intended to sweep away a 
mass of useless legislation. Tracing the history of the subject, 
ie observed that the great offender against the usury laws has 
been the State. The superstitious notions on the subject, partly 
Judaic, partly Mohomedan, had disappeared, and Parliament had 
lisposed of the restrictions one by one, until the only one which 
emained was that affecting loan of money secured on real estate. 
Explaining the great inconvenience which had been occasioned in 
Scotland by the existing restriction in regard to mortgages on 
and, and in England in regard to railway debentures, he observed 


Fa) 


the usury laws had driven men to an enermous system of evasion 
of the law. Let us, he urged, fully recognize free trade in refer- 
ence to money, and Jet those who desired to borrow, obtain money 
ut the current price of the day.” 

B 
Holland, her near neighbor, where no usury laws or laws regulat- 
ng the rate of interest had been in operation for ages; and we 


it besides her own experience, England had an example in 


1 
u 


believe that it is generally known and admitted that the average 
rate of interest in Holland is lower than in any other part of Eu- 
rope. 

Having written and published two articles ‘‘on laws regulating in- 
terest?’ inthe preceding volumes of this work ,* in which we exam- 
ined and discussed at large the principles and practical operations 
of such laws, we find it difficult to adduce arguments here without 
reiterating what we have published elsewhere. Indeed, to our 


* Vide Vol. IV, p. 142. Vol. VIII, p. 261. 
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view, the argument is allon one side, and all that can be required 
to convince any unprejudiced mind of the folly and injustice in- 
volved in usury laws is a plain statement of their operations. 
The only excuse that we have heard of for opposing the repeal 
of the present interest law in Missouri is, that under the former 
law the merchants were in the habit of claiming ten per cent. in- 
terest of their customers, and inasmuch as that rate was allowed 
by law, the customer could not refuse to pay it without endanger- 
ing his reputation as an honorable and fair dealer. And hence it 
is infered that if the former law be re-enacted, the maximum rate 
of interest will again be claimed and established by the merchants. 
To this there is a ready answer: it will be in the power of every 
one to make his own contract, and it will be as convenient in al! 
cases to stipulate in respect to the rate of interest, as to settle on 


the price of the goods to be purchased. But even this objection will be 
removed by repealing all limitation, and leaving the entire subject 
open to contract. That is doubtless the true principle and the 
correct policy. But where no terms are agreed on let the law fix 
a reasonable rate by which the rights of the parties may in all 
cases be determined. This is the policy adopted by Wisconsin, 
and we were pleased to observe that it was approved by Hon. R. W. 


Wells, Judge of the U. S. District Court, in an able article from 
his pen on the subject of usury, published in the fifth velume of 
the Western Journal, page 288. The Wisconsin law is in the fol- 
iowing words: §. 1. Any rate of interest agreed upon by the par- 
ties in contract, specifying the same in writing, shall be legal and 
valid. §. 2. When no rate of interest is agreed upon, or specified 
in a note or contract, seven per cent. shall be the legal rate. 

Such a law, we think, would remove the only plausable objectioa 
that we have ever heard urged against the repeal! of the interes: 
laws of this state. 

In fixing the rate in cases left open by the parties to the con- 
tract, the average market rate for a series of years would seem to 
be the proper criterion; but it would be better, perhaps, to estab- 
lish it below than above that point. 

Money is an article of commerce, and is moreover one of its 
principal agents. It is one of the properties of money as an art- 
icle of commerce, to go to the market where the demand is the 
most extensive and unremitting; but as an agent, it goes where, 
after deducting all costs and risks, the hizhest price can be ob- 
tained with the greatest certainty for its services. 
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If one State or nation place an arbitrary price upon its hire and 
that Bhould be below the rates which can be obtained in some 
other country, it will leave the community where the price has 
been thus depressed and go where better wages can be had. But 


the high rate of interest occasioned by usury laws, wi!l not bring 


money into a country except such amounts as may be introduced 
by the speculator and hard dealer ; who having no respect for the 
law are willing to risk its penalties for the profits which they hope 
to realize by evading its sanctions. 

But it is useless to enlarge upon a topic which must be plain to 
the understanding of all intelligent, unprejudiced minds. We have 
endeavored to discharge our duty touching a subject which, in our 
opinion, is most intimately connected with the prosperity of the 
State in a pecuniary point of view; and one which, as we believe, 
affects in no small degree the moral and social condition of the 
people. 

By preventing the transfer of money from other countries to 
Missouri to be let out on interest, the usury laws operate materi- 
ally against the establishment and growth of manufactures, 
against the development of our mineral wealth, against the opera- 
tions of commerce, and against the progress of all works of public 
‘improvement; wuile the evasions which daily occur familiarize the 
mind of the citizen to a sense of disrespect and even contempt for 
the laws of the State. 

A law so fruitful of evils, and so barren of benefits except to a 
class of individuals caring little for the common welfare, is a re- 
proach to the State. And should the next General Assembly re- 
fuse or neglect to repeal it, that body will do injustice to its con- 
stituency, and stultify itself in the estimation of the enlightened 
Public economists of every civilized country. 

In view of the subject in all its aspects, we say to the people 
and to the General Assembly of Missouri, renounce entirely this 
relic of barbarism and superstition. Let trade in money be as 
free as in all other commodities; place the conscientious and law- 
abiding citizen upon an equal footing with the unscrupulous law- 
evading usurer; and the certain consequences will be—a greater 
abundance of money and less temptation to the people to evade or 
violate the laws of the country. 





Limited Partnerships. 
Articre II. 


Limited Partnership. 


The object of limited partnerships is to enable individuals pos- 
sessing capital to become interested in mercantile, manufacturing 
or other branches of industry without hazarding the entire amount 
of their estat 

There are individuals in almost every community who possess 
industry, skill and other qualities fitting them for the management 
of business, but destitute of the means necessary to enable them to 


carry on their vocations upon their own account. These qualifi- 
cations may be justly regarded in the light of individual capital, 
and also as constitusing an important element of social wealth. 

The prosperity and happiness of communities, under every form of 
government, must depend in a great degree upon the nature of 
the associations between accumulated capital and industry. Hence 
it becom 8 tne dt ‘ of the legislator to enquire whether there be 
anything in existing laws calculated to hinder accumulated wealth 
from forming more intimate and profitable relations with industry, 


intel! gence al 1 moral worth. 


We admit the common law principle which makes each and 


: : ; ; hates 
every member of a partnership liable for all the debts of the firm 


to be just, both inan individual and s cial aspect. But we are per- 
suaded that the policy of the common law may be modified and 
improved without materially affecting the justice of its operations. 
By authorizing individuals to enter into limited partnerships under 
proper restrictions, one ground of objection to subjecting their 
means to the management and control vf others will be removed ; 
and it is reasonable to conclude that if such a law existed. the 
number of associations between capitalists and individuals posses- 
sing only business qualifications, would be greatly enlarged. 

Such a modification of the present law would tend to diversify 
the pursuits of the community by removing a part of the difficult- 
ies which lie in the way of enterprising, intelligent and worthy 
men who happen to be destitute of pecuniary means. It would 
afford a safe and most gratifying way of 
assist their relations or friends in commencing business upon a 


enabling individuals to 


solid basis, instead of leaving them,to struggle with the almost ip- 
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surmountable difficulties incident to every branch of industry not 
based upon a reasonable amount of capital. 

While we do not claim for this measure the degree of consider- 
ation due to asystem of banking, or to the repeal of the usury 
laws, yet, it is to be regarded as an important feature in an en- 
lightened and liberal system of public economy. Within the pe- 
riod of a few years past, Missouri has entered upon a new career. 
She has undertaken works of great magnitude, and doubtless of 
great utility; the prosperity of the people at home, and the char- 
acter of the State abroad, depends in no small degree upon the 
successful achievement of her schemes of improvement, and it be- 
hooves her legislators to discard the prejudices which have in times 
past retarded her progress, and adopt all such measures as are 
calculated to invite capital from abroad, and call into active and 
efficient service every useful faculty of the people, whether physical, 
mental or moral. 


ArtTIcLE III. 


Valley of the Ohio. 
BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 
Continued from page 172, vol. XII. No. 3. 

MISSION OF FATHER GIBAULT FROM KASKASKIA TO VINCENNES IN 1775. 
HIS SUCCESS IN REDUCING IT UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF VIRGLI- 
IA. CLARK’S NOTIONS OF INDIAN NEGOTIATIONS. GREAT INDIAN 
COUNCIL AT CAHOKIA; CEREMONIES, SPEECHES. RECAPTURE OF 
VINCENNES BY THE BRITISH. CAPT. HELM. GOV. HAMILTON. 
BRITISH PLAN OF CONQUEST FOR THE WESTERN COUNTRY. CLARX’S 
PLAN FOR RECOVERING VINCENNES FROM THE BRITISH. 

For the gallant and well executed movement against Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia, Clark with his brave officers and men received the 
thanks of the House of Delegates of Virginia, ‘‘for their extraor- 
dinary resolution and perseverance in so hazardous an enterprise, 
and for the important services thereby rendered their country.”’* 


* This vote was as follows: 
In THE Hovse or DELEGATES, ? 
Monday, 23d November, 1778. § 
Whereas authentic information has been received that Lieutenant Colonel 
George Rogers Clark, with a body of Virginia militia, has reduced the British 
posts in the western part of this Commonwealth, on the Mississippi and its 
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This is the first public testimonial of Clark’s services to his na- 
tive State, and the republic at large; and well and most justly did 
he, his officers and men deserve them. 

3ut though Clark had met with a success so much beyond his 
means and almost beyond his expectations ; although the country 
was apparently subjected and even attached to the American gov- 
ernment, yet, his uneasiness was great. He was fully aware of 
the critical delicacy of his situation; and the necessity of exerting 
all the address he was master of, to maintain his position with 
service to his country and honor to himself. A close understand- 
ing was cultivated with the Spanish officers on the opposite side of 
the Mississippi ; as every influence was required to counteract the 
extended influence of the British. 

They had distributed the bloody belt and hatchet from Lake Su- 
perior to the Mississippi and Ohio. In this long chain of intrigue 
with the Indians, Post St. Vincent, now better known as Vincen- 
nes, formed an important link; owing not only to the warlike char- 
arcter of the adjacent tribes, but also to their contiguity to Kas- 
kaskia, and the settlements of Kentucky. 

Yet its capture was utterly beyond the power of the handful of 
troops, ‘joined by every man inKentucky;’’} Clark therefore resort- 
ed to other means. The American soldiers were instructed to speak 
of the Falls of Ohio, as the head quarters of the army, from which 
the present troops were only a detachment; that reinforcements 
were daily expected from that point, which was fortifying ; and 


that when they arrived, more extensive military movements would 


take place. Some such artifice was deemed necessary to excuse 
the apparent rashness of invading the Iilinois with so small a force. 

Courts of civil jurisdiction were likewise established by Clark, 
which were held by French judges freely chosen by the people, 
leaving an appeal to Clark. 

About this time, M. Gabriel Cerre, who was before mentioned, 
uneasy that his family and property should be alone kept under 
guard, at Kaskaskia, and fearful of venturing into the power of 


branches, w by great advantage may accrue to the common cause of Amer- 
ica, as well as to this Commonwealth in particular ; 

Resolved, that the thanks of this House are justly due to the said Col. Clark 
and the brave officers and inen under his command, for their extraordinary reso- 
lution and perseverance in so hazardous an enterprise, and for their important 
services thereby rendered their country. 


Test. E. RANDOLPH, C. H. D. 
t Memoirs of Clark. 
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an American officer without a safe conduct, procured the recom- 
mendation of the Spanish governor of St. Louis, as well as the 
commandant at Ste. Genevieve supported by the influence of the 
greater part of the citizens; for the purpose of obtaining this se- 
curity. It was all in vain; Col. Clark peremptorily refused it, and 
intimated that he wished to hear no more such applications ; he 
understood, he said, that M. Cerre was a ‘‘sensible man,” and 
if he were innocent of the charge of inciting the Indians against 
the Americans, he need not be afraid of delivering himself up. 
Backwardness would only increase suspicion against him. Shortly 
after this expression of Clark’s sentiments, M. Cerre, to whom 
they were no doubt communicated, repaired to Kaskaskia, and be- 
fore visiting his family immediately waited on Col. Clark who in- 
formed him, that the crime with which he stood charged, was en- 
couraging the Indians in their murders and devastations on our 
own frontiers. An enormity, continued Clark, whose perpetrators, 
it behooved every civilized people to punish, whenever they got 
such violators of the laws of honorable warfare within their power. 
To this accusation Mr. Cerre frankly replied, that he was a mere 
merchant, and had never been concerned in affairs of State beyond 
the interests of his business. In fine this eminent French merchant 
declared his willingness to meet the strictest enquiry into the only 
heinous charge against him. This was everything the American 
commander required; he then desired M. Cerre to retire into another 
room, while he sent for his accusers. They immediately attended 
followed by the greater part of the inhabitants. M. Cerre was 
summoned to confront them: the parties were told by Col. Clark 
that he had no disposition to condemn any man unheard; that the 
accused was now present, and he [Clark] was ready to do justice 
to the civilized world by punishing him, if guilty of inciting Indians 
to commit their enormities on helpless women and children. The 
accusers began to whisper to one another and retire until but one 
was left of six or seven at first. This person was asked for his 
proof of the charges against M. Cerre ; but he had none to pro- 
duce, and the French merchant was honorably acquitted, not more 
to his own satisfaction than to that of his neighbors and friends. 
M. Cerre delighted at the fair and generous treatment he had met 
with from Col. Clark, immediately took the oath of allegiance and 
became a ‘‘most valuable’’ friend to the American cause. 

So successful was the management of Clark, that whether he 
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bribed or whether he punished, both methods were made conducive 
to the public interest. In this case, as in that of the inhabitants 
of Kaskaskia in general, he kept up an appearance of rigor for 
the purpose of enhancing the indulgence he wished and determin- 
ed to employ ; reserve in favors was a common feature in his pol- 


icy. 
Post St. Vincents still continued to occupy the thoughts of 


Clark as a point of great importance to the safety of his present 
position, and to the extension of the Virginia dominion. ‘*It was 
never,’ he says, *’out 0! my mind.’? Ié had indeed occupied his 
thoughts, on his first descent of the Ohio river; and was only re- 
linquished at that time, from his weakness. ‘These early inclina- 
tions were renewed by his success at Kaskaskia ; and he sent for 
M. Gibault, the Roman catholic priest of this village, as well as 
of St. Vincents. 

This gentleman, who subsequently received the public thanks of 
Virginia for his distinguished services, had been steadily attached 
to the American cause. He readily gave Co]. Clark every inform- 
ation he desired; told him that Gov. Abbot, the commandant, had 
lately gone from St. Vincents on business to Detroit ; that a mil- 
itary expedition from the Falls of Ohio against St. Vincents, 
(which Clark pretended to meditate,) was scarcely necessary. 
This patriotic priest offered, if it met the apprebation of Colonel 
Clark, ‘‘to take the business on himself, and he had no doubt of 
his being able to bring that place over to the American interest, 
without,’’ he said, ‘*my being at the trouble of marching against 
it.”” 

Nor is it unfair to believe that this patriotic clergyman may have 
taken into consideration the interests of his parishioners of St. 
Vincents, by trying to save them from the chances of military vi- 
olence, as well as to promote the extension of the new country of 
his adoption. The generous and equal spirit justly exhibited by 
Col. Clark to the Roman Catholics of the Illinois, and which Prot- 
estant bigotry had too rarely imitated, together with his paternal 
administration, all united to propagate American influence, and 
extend its arms over these Roman Catholic villages. 

To the offers of M. Gibault Clark readily assented ; for it was 
the fondest wish of his heart; yet he scarcely ventured to indulge 
it. At the request of M. Gibault, Doctor La Forge was associ- 
ated with him as a temporal member of the embassy. The prin- 
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cipal charge of the business was placed in the hands of the good 


priest. 

On the 14th of July, the French gentlemen accompanied by a 
spy of Clark, (an auxiliary which he seems hardly even to have 
omitted in the missions he employed, ) set off for St. Vincents, or 
O. Post.* In two or three days, after the arrival of this rather 
extraordinary embassy, and the enjoyment of full explanation be- 
tween the priest and his flock, the inhabitants threw off the yoke 
of the British government, and assembling in a body at the church, 
took the oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
A commandant was elected, and the American flag immediately 
displayed over the fort, to the astonishment of the Indians. 

Thus again feil another of the French settlements, founded in 
all probability about 1735.¢ This event is to be attributed to the 
friendly influence of M. Gibault, added to the good will of the in- 
habitants towards the Americans, as the friends and allies of 
Vrance, and now enemies to their old antagonists, the English. 
The savages were told by their French friends, ‘‘that their old 
Mather, the King of France, had come to life again, and was mad 
with them for fighting for the English; that if they did not wish 
the land to be bloody with war, they must make peace with the 
Americans.”’ 

About the Ist of August, 1778, M. Gibau!t and party returned 
with the joyful intelligence of having peaceably adjusted everything 
at St. Vincents, in favor of the American interest; no less to the 
astonishment of Clark, than to his gratification and that of the in- 
habitants of Kaskaskia. 

A new source of perplexity now opened in the mind of Colonel 
Clark ; the three months for which his men had enlisted now ex- 
pired. But the disoretionary authority so wisely lodged with an 
officer acting on sé remote a stage, and under such embarrassing 
difficulties, determined him to strain his authority to preserve the 
public interest, for which it was conferred upon him. He could 
not divert himself of the only American power on which he could. 
rely, in any emergency, without hazarding the whole frait of his 
bold and successful expedition. 


* A corruption of the French. Au Post, as it was often called. 

t See an elaborate discussion of the foundation of Vincennes, by the esteem- 
ed, truthful and inquisitive Perkins, 66, 67, 2d Edit. Annals of the West.. ~ 
Bancroft, ILI, 346. 
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He therefore re-enlisted his men ona new footing; raised a com- 
pany among the native inhabitants, commanded by their own of- 
ficers; established a garrison at Kaskaskia under the command of 
Capt. Williams, and another at Cahokia under that of Capt. Bow- 


man. 

While Capt. William Linn (formerly commemorated, in an early 
descent of the Mississippi, ) who had accompanied the expedition, 
as a volunteer, took charge of the men who wished to return; he 
also had orders from Col. Clark to establish a fort at the Falls of 


Ohio. 

On their arrival in Kentucky, Capt. Linn executed his orders 
by building a stockade fort at the termination of the present 12th 
street, on the easterly side of a large ravine, which in 1832 opened 
into the river. Here was planted the thrifty germ of Louisville, 
now the emporium of Kentucky, which seems fairly destined to 
grow with the countless prosperity of this great republic with whose 
remotest commerce and union she is vitally connected. Captain 
John Montgomery was also dispatched to Richmond, in Virginia, 
in charge of M. Rocheblave, the British commandant of Kaskas- 


kia.* 

The governor of Virginia was informed of Clark’s proceedings 
through Capt. Montgomery, and his wish that a civil commandant 
should be. appointed to take charge of the political affairs of this 
secluded portion of the Commonwealth. 

In consequence of this recommendation, an act was passed by 
the legislature of Virginia, in October 1778, enacting that all the 

* The fort here mentioned at Louisville was, in 1782, succeeded by a larger 
one, built by the regular troops, assisted by the militia from all the settled part 
f the District of Kentucky. It was situated between the present (1833) 6 h and 
Sth streets, in the northern side of Main street, immediately on the bank of the 
river. In honor of the third republican governor of Virginia, it was called Fort 
Nelson. Seventh street passed through the first gate, opposite to the head quar 
ters of the then General Clark. B. 5 7 
This early and principal military defence, in this part of the valley, deserve 

a few more particulars. It contained about an acre of ground, and was surroun 
ed by a ditch eight feetdeep and ten feet wide, intersected in the middle by a row 
of sharp pickets; this ditch was surmounted by a breastwork of log pens or in- 
closures filled with earth obtained from the ditch, together with pickets ten feet 
high planted on the top of the breast work. Next to the river, pickets alone 
were deemed sufficient aided by the long slope of the river bank. Some of the 
remains of these pickets were dug up, in the summer of 1832, in excavating the 
cellars for Mr. John Love’s stores, on Main street, opposite to the Louisville 
Hotel. There was artillery in the fort, particularly a double fortified brass piece 
which had been captured by Clark at Vincernes. This piece played no incon- 
siderable part in the military operations of this day of small things, insignificant 
as they must appear to a regular military critic. ‘The ground of both these forts 
was personally inspected by the author, in company with the late Capt. Donne, 
a well known pilot of the Falls, from whom these particulars were learned. 
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citizens of the Cummmpansvenlth of Vieginib who are already settled 
or shall hereafter settle on the western side of the Ohio, shall be 
included in a district county, which shall be called Méinois coun- 
ty.” The same statute authorised the appointment of a County 
Lieutenant, or commandant in chief, in that county, who was him- 
self empewered to appoint deputy commandants and commissaries 
as he might think proper. In addition to this Virginia organiza- 
tion of Illinois, ‘‘all civil officers to which the inhabitants have 
been accustomed, necessary for the preservation of the peace, and 
the administration of justice, shall be chosen by a majority of the 
citizens in their respective districts, to be convened for that pur- 
pose by the County Lieutenant or commandant, or his deputy.’’t 
Col. John Todd, who afterwards lost his life at the disastrous 
battle of the Blue Licks so much to the regret of the country, re- 
ceived the appointment of Commandant and Lieutenant Colonel 
of the County of Idinois: a mark of no ordinary confidence for 
an appointment in a distant province of Virginia. A regiment of 
five hundred men was also authorized to be raised and an opening 
of communications with the Spanish city of New Orleans was di- 
rected, for the support of this detachment. 

About the middle of August Capt. Leonard Helm was appointed 
by Col. Clark, with no little grandiloquence, commandant at St. 
Vincents, and ‘‘agent for Indian affairs in the department of 
the Wabash.’’ ‘This officer was particularly recommended to 
Clirk by his knowledge of deportment and general prudence 
of character.* In addition to these civil regulations, Colonel 
Clark entered into a series of Indian treaties, the first which our 
countrymen held with the Indians of this portion of the West. 
These were conducted with an efficiency and dignity, as well as 
attended with such remarkable circumstances, as to deserve par- 
ticular detail. Clark had always thought that the policy of invit- 
ing Indians to treat, was founded in a mistaken estimate of their 
character ; they always looked upon such invitations, he believed, 
as evidences either of fear or weakness, or both. He, therefore, 
studiously avoided every invitation of the sort, and waited for the 
Indians to request a treaty; while he fought them fiercely and en- 


t Henning’s Statutes at large, and Dillon, 150. 


¢t Dillon, 150, 151. 
* An ancestor of a distinguished family in Kentucky, one of whom was 
lately Lieutenant Governor of the State. 


17 
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ergetically, until they did so. Col. Clark had made himself ac- 


quainted with the French and Spanish modes of treating the In- 


dians, and had been long devoted to the study of the indian 
character. In consequence of this, he determined to guard agai 
spoiling the Indians, as had been too much the case in negotiating 
the English treaties ; to use the strictest reserve, 
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received from the British and stamped upon them, in token of 
their rejection. 

To this address, Clark very guardedly and coldly replied: ‘‘I 
have paid attention to what has been said, and will to-morrow give 
you an answer, when I hope the hearts of all people will be ready 
to receive the truth. But 1 recommend them to keep prepwred for 
the result of this council, upon which their very existence as na- 
tions depends. I desire them not to let any of our people shake 
hands with them, as peace was not yet made; and it was time 

nough to give the hand, when the heart could be given also.” 


\n Indian chief rejoined to this address that ‘‘such sentiments are 


like men who had but one heart, and did not speak with a forked 


The council then rose, until the next day, when Clark delivered to 
the Indians again assembled the following address, which is taken 
literally from his memoir: ‘‘Men and Warriors. Pay attention to 
ny words. You informed me yesterday, that the Great Spirit had 

ght us together, and that you hoped that as he was good, it 
>for good. I have also the same hope, and expect that 

tly adhere to whatever may be agreed on, 

»or war; and hence forward, prove our- 

of the protection of the Great Spirit. JI am a man 

t a counsellor; I carry war in my right hand, and 
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Big Knife and the English; then you may judge for yourselves, 


which party is in the right; and if you are warriors, as you profess 
yourselves to be, prove it by adhering faithfully to the one 
which you shall believe to be entitled to your friendship ; and not 


’ \ 
show yourselves squaws.”’ 
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‘The Big Knife is veryteneh tike the Red people, they don’t know 
how to make blankets and powder and cloth; they buy these things 
from the English from whom they are e sprung. They live by mak- 
ing corn, hunting and trade, as you and your neighbors the French 
do. But the Big Knife daily getting more numerous, like the trees 
in the woods, the land became poor and hunting scarce; and hav- 
ing but little to trade with, the women begen to cry at seeing their 
children naked, and they tried to make clothes for themselves. 
They soon made blankets for their husbands and children, and the 
men learned to make guns and powder. In this way, we did not 
want to buy so much from the English; they then got mad with 
us, and sent strong garrisons through our country, (as you see 
they have done among you on the lakes, and among the French); 
they would not let our women spin, nor our men make powder ; 
nor le: us trade with any body else. The English said we should 
buy everything from them, and since we had got saucy, we should 
give two bucks for a blanket, which we used to get for one; 
should do as they pleased; and they killed some of our people, to 
make the rest fear them.’ 

‘‘This is the tru d the real cause of the war between 


f+ 


Pow 7 a . 
> ior some time alter 


English and us, which did not take plac 

nines. But our women became cold and hungry, and contin- 

ued to cry; our young men became lost for want of counsel 

them in the right path. The whole land was dar! 

held down their heads for shame, because er ey ci te Pe not see 

sun, and thus there was mourning for many years over the Jan 
‘At last the Great Spirit took pity on us, and kindled a great 

council fire, that man goes out at a place called Philadelphia ; he 


then stuck down a post, and put a war tomahawk by it, and went 


away. The sun immedi ately broke out; the sky was blue again ; 


the old men held up their heads and assembled at the fire ; they 
took up the hatchet, sharpened it and put it into the hands of 

young men, or lered them to strike the Eng! lish as long as they 
could find one, on this side of the great waters. The young men 
immediately struck the war post and blood was shed. In this way 
the war began; and the English were driven from one place to an- 
other, until they got weak, and then they hired you Red people to 
fight for them. The Great Spirit got angry at this, and caused 
your old Father, the French king, and other great nations to join 
the Big Knife and fight with them against all their enemies. So 
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the English have become like a deer in the woods; and you may 
see it is the Great Spirit that has caused your waters to be troub- 
led, because you have fought for the people he was mad with.” 
‘If your women and children should now cry, you must blame 
yourselves for it, and not the Big Knife. You can now judge, 
who is in the right. I have already told you who I am; here is a 
bloody belt and a white one, take which you please. Behave like 
men, and don’t let your being surrounded by the Big Knife cause 
you to take up the one belt with your hands, while your hearts 
take up the other. If you take the bloody path, you shall leave 
the town in safety, and you may go and join your friends, the 
English. We will then try, like warriors, who can put the most 
stumbling blocks in each other’s way, and keep each other’s cloth- 
es longest stained with blood. If on the other hand, you shall 
take the path of peace, and be received as brothers to the Big 
Knife with their friends, the French, should you then listen to bad 
birds that may be flying through the land, you will no longer de- 
serve to be counted as men, but as creatures with two tongues 
that ought to be destroyed without listening to anything yeu might 


gay. 
‘‘As I am convinced you never heard the truth before, I do not 


wish you to answer before you have taken counsel. We will there- 
fore part this evening, and when the Great Spirit shall bring us 
together again, let us speak and think with but one heart and one 
tongue.” 

The next day after this speech a new fire was kindled with more 
than usual ceremony, when the Indian speaker again came for- 
ward and said: ‘*They ought to be thankful that the Great Spirit 
had taken pity on them, and opened their ears and hearts to re- 
ceive the truth. I have paid great attention to what the Great 
Spirit had put into my heart to say to us, as the Big Knife did 
not speak, like any other people we have heard. We now see that 
we have been deceived, and that the English had told them lies, 
and that you have told us the truth; just as some of our old men 
have always told us. We now believe that you are in the right ; 
and as the English had forts in their country, they might, if they 

5. strong esengh. want to serve them, as they had treated the 

taken ifa, The Reo ape ought therefore to help us; we have 

ed to hold thal poo pe autined that of war; we are determin- 
— “no doubt of your friendship, 
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from the manner of your speaking, so different from that of the 
English. We will now call in our warriors, and throw the toma- 
hawk into the river, where it can never be found. We will suffer 
no more bad birds to fly through the land disquieting the women and 
children. We will be careful to smooth the roads for our brot} 
ers, the Big Knife, whenever they may wish to come and see us.” 


‘‘Our friends shall hear of the good talk you have given us; and 
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at this great fire, which the Great Spirit has kindled at C: 
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yourself that we are men, 


for the good of all people who have attended it.” 

The pipe was again kindled and presented to all tl 
witnesses of the transactions. It was smoked; and t 
was concluded by shaking hands among all the parties, both whit. 
and red. In this manner, with very little varicty, treaties wer 
concluded with many tribes with a dignity and sense of importa 
in their eyes, little inferior to that fe It by our own countryn en 
the alliance of their government with the powerful kingd 
France. 

These negotiations of Clark at Cahokia, in a short t 


mined the British influence through a large portion of t 
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tributed to these important results ; the Indians implicitly trusted 
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in the representations of their ancient allies, and became thoroug 
alarmed by the French accounts of the power of the Kieattome. 
Their actual force on the spot was utterly too insignificant, e1 
added to the boasted reinforcement from Kentucky, to have had 
any such influence. Let the recollection of this ancient partiality 
of our French fellow-citizens be an additional bond of attachment 
between the descerdants of fathers who so early had been friends. 

Col. Clark adhered resolutely to a determination of not appear- 
ing to court the Indians; he even affected to apologize for making 
them the few presents his scanty stores enabled him to confer. He 
attributed them to the great way they had traveled; and thus hav- 
ing expended their ammunition and worn out their moccasins and 
leggins. ‘The native tribes were so much alarmed at the high ae 
disdainful spirit of their new neighbor that thy ce»ctusionence of 
notwithstanding Clark’s reserve, ane ee ly in éonfirmed by 
it, gave them satisfaction. Clark kept _mine all his new allies 
the report of the spies 
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as well as the more doubtful tribes. So well consolidated was his 
influence under the co-operation of French cordiality, that a single 
soldier could be sent in safety among the Indians through any part 
of the Wabash and Illinois country, to the heads of the waters dis- 
charging themselves into the lakes and the Mississippi. 

Here the British still maintained their ascendency; no doubt as 
has always been the case by holding the forts through the country. 
Indeed, many of the tribes were even now divided between them 
ind the Americans. So sudden and extensive a change among 
the Indians in our favor is mainly attributed to the friendly dis- 
position ef the French agents and traders, supported by the stern 
and commanding deportment of Col. Clark. It required all his 
tact, united to the French influence, to preserve the firt impression 
he had made, whiie at the head of so inadequate a force. 

Accordingly the prospect of reinforcement from the Falls of 
Ohio was constantly held out, and every means adopted to attach 
our new fellow-citizens to the American government. No fees 
were exacted by the commanding officers in the weekly courts, 
which were occupied by the business and disputes of the people: a 
contract of administration most favorable to American influence, 
in the poverty and docility of this primitive people. A friendly 
correspondence with the Spanish government on the opposite side 
if the Mississippi, and the permission of some trade with agents, 
even from Canada, all contributed to maintain a controlling influ- 


ence over the savages. 


PPAF RAMRARSFNSIS 


ARTICLE IV. 


Treaty between the U. S. and Mexico.—The Mesilla 
Valley.—Pacific Railroad. 


So little is known respecting the country recently acquired by 
the United States under the late treaty with Mexico that we con- 
clude a description of that region, in connection with the treaty, 
will be interesting to our readers. 

It is generally conceded, we believe, that the principal motive 
to the purchase of the Mesilla Valley was the acquisition of a fa- 
vorabie route for a railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. 
We have, therefore, selected from Commissioner Bartlett’s personal 
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narrative such facts as would seem to affect the practicability and 
profitables of building a railroad through that region. 

It will be recollected that the initial point for the commencement 
of the northern boundary line of Mexico was fixed by commission- 
ers where the parallel of 32° 22’ north latitude intersects the mid- 
dle of the Rio Grande. ‘Thence the line proceeded west to the 
waters of the Gila. By the late treaty, this line is to commence 
on the Rio Grande at a point where the parallel of 31° 47’ inter- 
sects the middle of that river, being 35’ or about forty miles fur- 
ther south. This space includes the Mesilla Valley. As the 
meaning of the name, and the character of this valley is not gen- 
erally understood, we quote the following, by way of explanation, 
from Bartlett’s personal narrative: 

‘‘ Mesilla is the diminutive of the Spanish werd mesa, i. e. 
table, also table-land, or plateau, and is applied to a lesser pla- 
teau in the valley of the Rio Grande, beneath that of the great 
mesa or table-land which extends for several hundred miles in all 
directions from the Rio Grande. It is situated on the western 
side of the Rio Granade, about fifty miles above El Paso, in lati- 
tude about 32° 18’ north, and until the year 1850, it was without 
an inhabitant.” 

In March 1851, it contained between six and seven hundred in- 
habitants, mostiy Mexicans who removed from the east side of the 
Rio Grande by reason of the claims set up to their lands by Amer- 
ican citizens holding land grants or certificates known as ‘Texas 
head-rights.”” The author says the lands at La Mesilla are pre- 


cisely of the same character as other bottom lands, on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, near Dona Ana and Cruces. 
Referring to the value of the bottom lands on the Rio Grande, 


for agricultural purposes, Mr. Bartlett says: 

‘‘A mistaken idea prevails in regard to the great advantage of 
artificial irrigation over that of natural rains. Itis true that where 
the cultivator can depend upon an ample supply of water at all 
seasons in the irrigating canals, he possesses an advantage over 
him who relies exclusively on nature. Dut the misfortune is that 
when water is most needed, the supply is the scantiest. In Feb- 
ruary and March there is always enough for the first irrigation. 
In April and May the quantity is much diminished; and if the rise 
expected to take place in the middle of May, fails, there is not 
enough to irrigate properly all the fields prepared for it. The con- 
sequence is, a partial failure of crop. In 1851 many large tracts 
of Jand near El Paso, which were planted in the spring, and 
through which irrigating canals were dug at a great cost, pro- 
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duced nothing ;”” and the author was told by a gentleman at San 
Eleazario, twenty-five miles below El Paso, ‘‘that the summer of 
1852 was the first one in five years when there had been sufficient 
to irrigate all the lands of that vicinity which had been put under 
cultivation.’’ He concludes that ‘‘not one tenth part of the fertile 
bottom land of the Rio Grande can be cultivated, owing to the un- 
certainty of the supply of water. The Rio Grande receives no 
tributary for more than four hundred miles, reckoning above and 
below El Paso; and if there is now found to be not water enough 
even for the limited district near that town, what is to be done 
with the vast tract along the river below at a time of scarcity?”’ 

From these facts it is obvious that even the narrow slip of bot- 
tom land on the Rio Grande, constituting the Mesilla valley prop- 
er, is of but very little value for agricultural purposes. 

Having emerged from the valley of the Rio Grande and reached 
the summit of » high table-land, the author says: 

“On the west, the broad umdelating prairie was only here and 
there interrupted by low conical-shaped Imo. At the south and 
south-west, detached mountains appeared abruptly springing reves 
the plain, with jagged and picturesque summits, some of which 
must have been fifteen hundred feet in height. In the clear blue 
atmosphere of this elevated plateau, every object appeared with 
great distinctness, so that mountains could be seen at a distance 
of more than a hundred miles.” 

After crossing this barren plateau, at the distance of about 
seventy-five miles from the Rio Grande, the party reached the 
Rio Mimbres; ‘‘the third stream,”’ says the author, *‘we had scen 
since passing the small water courses which empty into the Colora- 
do, in our journey from San Antonio to E] Paso, the Picos and the 
Rio Grande being the other two. * * * * The bottom for 
nearly a mile in width was covered with verdure, such as we have 
not seen since leaving the rich vallies near Fredericksburg, in 
Texas.” 

The Rio Mimbres is described as being a stream from ‘‘ten to 
twenty feet in width, and in some places even less: its waters soft 
and delightful to the taste. * * * It has never been traced 
to either of its terminations. It rises in the mountains north-east 
of the copper mines, and when full, empties into Jake Guzman, 
about one hundred and thirty miles to the south; but for several 
months in the year it exists only in pools, or dries up entirely, 
after reaching the plains. When the surveying party crossed it 
six weeks later, about fifteen miles lower down, they found it en- 
tirely dry.” 

The bottom at the place crossed by the party was thickly wood- 
ed: ash and oak were interspersed among large cotton-wood; wild 
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roses, hops and the Missouri currant grew in great profusicn, and 
so much entangled that it was difficult to pass through them. The 
bottom lands are narrow. But the author thinks if cultivated they 
would afford provision to supply a respect ible number of operatives 


at the ¢ ypper mines which are distant about eight miles from the 


stream. Game, consisting of black-tailed deer, bears, turkey 
° } } } * 41 ° ': - 

quails, &c.. are abundant in the valley of the Rio Mimbres, 
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in the copper mine region. An excellent forest, however. 
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keep at such cost? As far as the eye can rea 
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ber of animals, such as our own.” 
‘The animal Fae” ss “Weal 
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and drops into its burrow. The only things that do not seem 

ror r-strike hn, are the so called hor ned fr IGS. They, as if cons 
ous of the security afforded by their own hideous ugliness, sullenly 
remove themselves out of the way of the horses’ hoofs, and regard 
the passer with malicious eyes. The vegetable presents scarcely 
more of interest than the animal world. The flowers are almost 
entirely of that most unbecoming of all hues, yellow—varying from 
sulphur color to orange—and glaring in the bright sun light. One 
becomes sickened and disgusted with the ever-recurring sameness 
of plain and mountain, plant and living thing. But if the day’s 
travel is tedious, itis almost compens: ated by the glory of the night. 
In this clear dry atmosphere, without cloud or haze, moonlight 
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and starlight have a spl ashi of which antiias upon the sea-side 
cannot conceive.”’ 
This may be regarded as a general description of tnat part of 


the Mesilia purchase, lying between the Rio Grande and the Rio 


San Pedro, a tributary of the Gila. 

The point on the Rio San P edro first reached by Commissioner 
Bartlett was on the parallel of latitude 81° 54’ 31”; Longit. west 
from Greenwich 110° 11’ 41”. He says: 

‘‘The stream much resembled the Pecos in appearance, though 
much smaller, was here about twenty feet across, about two feet 
deep, and quite rapid, The water, though muddy, was pleasant 
to the taste. ‘The valley of the San Pedro near our camp was 
anything but luxuriant. It consists of a loam, which if irrigated 
might be productive ; but as the banks are not less than eight or 
ten feet higl n, irrigat 11s impracticable, eXce} it by d gout ga canal 


of a very long distance. The grass of the vicinity is miserably thin 


and poor, growing merely in tufts beneath the mzquit bushes, 
hich constitute the only shrubbery, and in some instances attain 

height of ten or twelve feet; low hills approach within a mile of 
the river, on the east side, and on the west within a quarter of a 


mile. 
About three miles further south, however, the party succeded in 
finding grass sufficient for their animals. 


From this camp, Mr. Bartlett set out in search of Sar 
P sun, for the 


-TUZ, 


a town about forty miles distant, in a southern d¥, 

' . - ey _* suide, the party 

urpose of procuring provisions. biaving ‘ 

pati : a : i ’ py DP out | two weeks before 
wandered among the mountains and def 


it reached the town. Our author yreszd?t 

t : » presideos, or military posts 
‘‘Santa Cruz is one of tf aie, It was formerly a place 

on the frontier of the.fee, with about fifteen hundred inhabitants: 

of consi le ral le ” lation does not exceed three hundred. It 


but at preame valley and bottom land of the richest s: il, and is 


possesa by a small stream bearing its own name, which has its 
iw in springs about ten miles to the north. It is admirably ad- 
apted for the raising of cattle and horses, as well as of all kinds 
of grain.” 

We regret that Mr. Bartlett has not given the latitude of Santa 
Cruz. From its location on the map and its supposed distance 
from the camp on the Rio San Pedro, we conclude that it is within 
the limit of the late purchase, though it must be very near the 
line. The v: alley of Santa Cruz river whose source is but a short 
distance north of the town is perhaps worth all the rest of the Me- 


silla purchase for agricultural purposes. 
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The author’s lively description of the Santa Cruz valley is quite 
refreshing to one after following him for many hundred miles 
through sterile plains and rugged mountains. Of this valley he 
SAYS: 

‘‘A few miles brought us to the Puerta, or gate in the mount- 
ain; pursuing which, we emerged into a very broad and open plain 
of remarkable beauty. From the elevation where we first saw the 
valley, the prospect was exceedingly picturesque. Around us 
grew the maguay, the yucca, and various kinds of cacti, together 
with small oaks ; while beneath us, the valley spread out from six 
to eight miles in width, and some twelve or fifteen in length. Un- 
like the desolate and barren plains between the mountain ridges, 
which we have crossed between the Rio Grande and the San Pe- 

lley was covered with the most luxuriant herbage, and 
thickly studded with live oaks; not like a forest, but rather resem- 
bling a cultivated park.” 

In his rambles between the camp on the Rio San Pedro and 
Santa Cruz, Mr. Bartlett passed through a beautiful valley water- 
ed by a small stream, but we are not informed whether this stream 
is a tributary of the San Pedro or of the Santa Cruz. He says: 


valley for the last ten miles of our march resembled an 
lace, from which the people and their 

*bitations had suddenly disappeared. Large cotton-wood trees 
bushes lined the stream, while here and there in little 

although abeautiful oaks and large mezquit trees; for the latter, 
like this. t sud to every soil, becomes a large tree in rich soil 
conceal some dwelli.that each grove, as we approached it, must 
all was solitude, and th@ce and cultivated grounds; but in reality 
turned the virgin soil, or a 8&.n0 evidence that a furrow had ever 

th oyl.ever been sown there. 


He says nothing of the wid 
. E 1] —. e 
‘alley, but we infer that it 


f 
old and highly cultivated 


1 
i 


> 


is quite narrow. 
Notwithstanding the valley of the San Pedi 
t the place where Mr. Bartlett cross@uresented as 


being sterile at th 


probable that i: may be more fertile in other parts. The Vb it » 
the Babocomori, one of its tributaries, crossed by Mr. Bartlet, 
is described 9s being from a quarter to a half a mile in breadth, 
and covered with a luxuriant growth of grass. The stream is about 
twenty feet wide with willows and large cotton-wood trees growing 
on its margin. 

In a summary view of the route the author states : 

‘‘From San Antonio to Fredericksburg [69-67 miles] the road 
is very stony a portion of the way, the remainder good. The soil 
is excellent. Wood, water and grass are always found at conven- 
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ient distances, and in abundance. ‘The soil continues of a good 
quality until the San Saba is reached; [137 miles from San An- 
tonio] from that river to the north fork of Brady’s Creek it is not 
so goed. ‘The grass is generally light to the latter place, with 
less wood and water, though enough for parties travelling. We 
now begin to get on the great table-land of Texas, where there is 
little rain and a poor soil. Several small streams emptying into 
the Colorado or the Concho here intersect the road, on the im- 
mediate banks of which there are a few trees. But the intermed- 
jate country is destitute of timber, save a very few small oak or 
mezquit. ‘The grass too is poor, except near the water courses. 
On leaving the head waters of the Conchos, nature assumes a new 
aspect. Here trees and shrubs disappear, except the thorny chap- 
poral of the deserts; the water courses all cease, nor does any 
stream intervene until the Rio Grande is reached, three hundred 
and fifty miles distant, except the muddy Pecos, which, rising in 
the Rocky Mountains near Santa Fe, crosses the great desert 
plain west of of Llano Estacado, or staked plains. From the Rio 
Grande to the waters of the Pacific, pursuing a western course 
along the 32d parallel, near El Paso Del Norte, there is no stream 
of a higher grade than a small creek. I know of none but the 
San Pedro and the Santa Cruz, the latter but a rivulet losing it- 
elf in the sands near the Gila, and the other but a diminutive 
stream scarce'y reaching that river. At the head waters of the 
Concho, therefore, begins that great desert region, which, with no 
interruption save a limited valley or bottom land along the Rio 
Grande, and lesser ones near the small courses mentioned, extends 
over a district embracing sixteen degrees of longitude, or about 
a thousand miles, and is wholly unfit for agriculture. It is a de- 
solate barren waste, which can never be rendered useful for man 
or beast, save for a public highway. It is destitute of forests, ex- 
cept in the defiles and gorges of the higher mountains or on their 
summits. Along the valley of the Rio Grande, which is from ene 
and a half to two miles in width, there grow large cotton-wood 
trees and a few mezquit; but between this river and the north fork 
of Brady’s Creek there is no timbered land.” 

Now, admitting that the region of country described by Mr. 
Bartlett affords a route as level as could be desired for the con- 
struction of a railroad, still, in an economical point of view, in- 
telligent, practical men must doubt the practicability of making a 
railroad across a ‘‘desert region” a thousand miles wide; which 
with such slight interruptions ‘‘is wholly unfit for agriculture.” 
Other conditions and appliances besides a level surface are necese 
sary to make a railroad upon terms that will render it profitab le to 


the builders. 
There is no point between the Gulf of Mexico and the mouth of 


c 
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the Gila from which the line could be supplied with iron. And, 


after a careful examination of 
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of Tubac and Tucson, and consequently it was abandoned. This 
is the difficulty with these small water-courses ; for having few or 
10 tributaries to keep up the supply, as our northern streams 
ive, and frequently running a course of several hundred miles 
fore they terminate, their water cannot be drawn off without 
lestroying the crops below them, even depriving the people and 
snimals of water to drink.”’ 

With so few natural resources and such little prospect of enlarg- 
ng them, an element enters into the cost of building a railroad 
brough this region, which will astonish the friends of this route, 
when the estimates are made upon a practical basis. Where is 

» engineer that will risk his reputation by estimating the cost of 
ibor, provisions, timber and iron on such a route at an amount 
which would authorize the most reckless speculator to undertake 
the enterprise ? 

If this region be correctly described by Commissioner Bartlett, 
we do not hesitate to affirm, in an economical point of view, that 


he construction of a railroad through it is totally impracticable, 
ind that the work will never be accomplished. But were a roa 
lt through this desert region, it would be of little value, except 


is a means of transit irom ocean to ocean, and hence one of the 
bjects of building railroads; the development of the resources 


yf the country through which they pass would not be obtained in 
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ountry acquired by the late treaty. The area is estimated at 
about 20,000,000 acres about one half the size of the State of 
MISSOUPl. If we are 1 gut im supposing chat ib mciudes the town 


Santa Cruz, it contains besides that, the town of Messilla on 
the Rio Grande, and the towns of Tubac and Tucson in the San- 
+ + earn? ; ] n1I +} . iy . 
» Cruz valley; containing in all a population, according to Mr. 
Bartlett’s accounts, of about 2,600 inhabitants. According to 
4 ; 7 ri OSs +) mw ] , _ 
/bservations taken by Dr. Wislizenus, El Paso is on the parallel of 


} \ 1] 


ur ’ - : ; 
10° 45’ 50, and consequently is not included in the Mesilla purchase. 


. . 
'REATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 
Vessage from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting acopy of the Treaty between the U.S. of America and 
the Republic of Mexico. 
lo tHE Housk oF REPRESENTATIVES : 
| have received information that the Government of Mexico has 
greed io the several amendments proposed by the Senate to the treaty 
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between the United States and the Republic of Mexico, signed on the 

30th of December last, and has authorized its Envoy Extraordinary 

to this Government to exchange the ratifications thereof, The time 

within which the ratifications can be exchanged will expire on the 30. 

instant, 

There is a provision in the treaty for the payment by the United 
States to Mexico of the sum of seven millions of dollars on the ex- 
change of ratifications, and the further sum of three millions of dollars 
when the boundaries of the ceded territory shall be settled. 

To be soars d to rang with the stipulation, according to the 
terms of the treaty, relative to the payment therein men! joned, it will 
be seenitiieg het C ongress sh ould make an oppro priation of seven 
millions of dollars for that purpose riche ‘e the 3Uth instant, and also 
the further sum of three millions of dollars, to ~ pid when ‘the boun- 
daries shall be established. I, therefore, respectfully request that 
these sums may be put at the disposal of the Executive. 

I herewith transmit to the House of Representatives a copy of the 
said tré¢ aty. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

W asuincrton, June 20, 1854. 

Treaty between the United States of America and the Mezi- 
can fepublic, concluded at the City of Merico, December 
00, 1855. 

In the name of Almighty God! 

The Republic of Mexico and the United States of America, desiring 
to remove every cause of disagreement which might interfere in any 
manner with the better friendshi ip and intercourse between the two 
countries, and especially in respect to the true limits which should be 
established, when, notwithstanding what was covenanted in the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in the year 1848, opposite interpretations have 


been urged, which might give occasion to questions of serious moment 

To avoid these, and to strengthen and more firmly maintain the 
peace which happily prevails between the two republics, the President 
f the United States has, for this purpose, appointed James Gadsden 


Envoy Extraor inary and Minister Plenipotertiary of the same near 
the Mexican Government, and the President of Mexico has appointed 
as plenipotentiary ‘tad hoc’’ his Excellency Don Manuel Diez De Bo- 
nilla, Cavalier Grand Cross of the National and Distinguished Order 
of Guadalupe, and Secret ary of State and of the office of Foreign Re- 
lations, and Don Jose Salazar Yillarregui, and Generali Mariano Mon- 
terde, as scientific commissioners, invested with full powers for this 
negotiation, who, having communicate d their respect ¥ 2 full powers, 
and finding them in due and proper form, have agreed upon the art- 
icles following : 

Articie I].—The Mexican Republic agrees to designate the fol- 
lowing as her true limits with the United States for the future; retain- 
ing the same dividing line between the two Californias as already de- 
fined and established according to the fifth article of the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, the limits between the two republics shall be as 
follows : Beginning i in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, 
opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande, as provided in the fifth articie 
of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo; thence, as defined in the said ar- 
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ticle, up the middle of that river to the point where the parallel of 31 
deg. 47 min. north latitude crosses the same: thence due west one 
hundred miles ; thence south to the parallel of 31 deg. 20 min. north 
latitude; thence along the said parallel of 31 deg. 20 min. to the 111th 
meridian of longitude west of Greenwich; thence in a straight line toa 

int on the Colorado river, twenty English miles below the junction 
of the Gila and Colorado rivers; thence up the middle of the said river 
Colorado, until it intersects the present line between the United States 
and Mexico. 

For the performance of this portion of the treaty, each of the two 
governments shall nominate one commissioner, to the end that, by 
common consent, the two thus nominated, having met in the city of 
Paso del Norte three months after the exchange of the ratifications of 
this treaty, may proceed to survey and mark out upon the land the di- 
viding line stipulated by this article, where it shall not have already 
been surveyed and established by the mixed commission, according to 
the treaty of Guadalupe, keeping a journal and making proper plans 
of their operations. For this purpose, if they should judge it neces- 
sary, the contracting parties shall be at liberty each to unite to its re- 
spective commissioner scientific or other assistants, such as astronom- 
ers and surveyors, whose concurrence shal! not be considered neces? 
sary for the settlement and ratification of a true line of division be- 
tween the two Republics. That line shall be alone established upon 
which the commissioners may fix, their consent in this particular being 
considered decisive, and an integral part of this treaty, without neces- 
sity of ulterior ratification or approval, and without room for interpre- 
tations of any kind by either of the parties contracting. The dividi 
line thus established shall in all time be faithfully respected by the 
two governments, without any variation therein, unless of the express 
and free consent of the two, given in conformity to the principles 
of the law of nations and in accordance with the constitution of e.ch 
country respectively. 

In consequence of the stipulation in the fifth article of the treaty of 
Guadalupe, the boundary line therein described, is no longer of an 
force wherein it may conflict with that here established, the said line 
being considered annulled and abolished wherever it may not coincide 
with the present, and in the same manner remaining in full force 
where in accordance with the same. 

Arrticte I1.—The Government of Mexico hereby releases the U. 
S. from all liability on account of the obligations contained in the 11th 
article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo,* and the said article and 
the thirty-third article of the treaty of amity, commerce and navigation 
between the United States of America andthe United Mexican States, 
concluded at Mexico on the 5th day of April, 1831, are hereby ab- 
rogated, 

Arricte III.—In consideration of the foregoing stipulations, the 
Government of the United States agrees to pay to the Government of 
Mexico, in the city of New York, the sum of ten millions of dollars, 
of which seven millions shall be paid immediately upon the exchange 


* The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo will be found in the first vol. of the 
Western Journal, page 456 to page 462, and at page 507. 
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of the ratifications of this treaty, and the remaining three millions 
soonas the boundary lines shall be surveyed, marked and establish 
Aaricie [V.—The provisions of the sixth and seventh articles 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo having been rendered nugatory fo 
the most p by the cession of territory granted in the first article of 
this treaty, the said articles are hereby abrogated and annulled 
the provisions as herein ¢ xpressed substituted therefor. 
and citizens of the United States shall, in all time, have tree anc 
terrupted passage through the Gulf of California, io and 
possessions situated north of the boundary 


} 
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ine oi 


it being understood that this passage Is to b by navi; 

of California and the river Colorado, and not by land withou 
press consent of the Mexican Government, and precisely t! 
nd restrictions, 1 l respects, 
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provisions, s ipulations a 
agreed upon and adopted, and shall be scrupulously obs 
forced by the two contracting governments, in reference t 
Colorado, so far and for such distance as the middle that 


made ine by he first article of this treaty. 


Th sey al pl 18101 stipulations and restrictions contail 

seventh article of the tre y of Gui lalupe Hidalgo. shall! 

force only he Rio Bravo del Norte, b 

of the said boundary provided in the first article of this trea‘ 
Ist deg. 47 min. 3 


le 


is to say, | i { the 31st deg. 
allel of tatitt wil he } ndary line established by the ! 
dividing sai ve fro} s mouth upwards, according to the fift 
ticle of the treaty of Guadalupe. 

Arricte V.—Alli the provisions oi the eighth and nint! 
and seventeenth articles oi the tri aly ol Guadalupe Hida! 
ply tothe te rritory ce led y the Mexican Re public by 
ticle of the present tre ity, and to all the rights of perso! 

| ‘ivil and ecclesiastical. within the same. 


In egain recite 


{ 
erty , both 
effeetually »s 1 


forth. 

Artictsy VI.—No grants of iand within the territ 
first article of this treaty, bearing date subsequent 
day of September, when the Minister and subscriber 
the part of the United States proposed to the government 
to terminate the question of boundary, will be considered 
recognized by the United States, or will any grants made 
be respected, or be considered as obligatory, which have n 
cated and duly recorded in the archives of Mexico. 

Arricie VII.—Should there at any future period (which | 
bid) occur any disagreements between the two nations whic 
lead to a rupture of their relations and reciprocal pezce, they bind 
themselves in like manner to procure, by every possible methed, the 
adjustment of every difference ; and should they still in this mann 
not succeed, never will they proceed to a declaration of war withou' 
having previously paid attention to what has been set forth in artic! 
twenty-one of the treaty of Guadalupe for similar cases, which ar' 
cles, as well as the twenty-second is here re-affirmed. 

Arvicte VIII.—The Mexican Government having on the 5th day 
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of Fe ebruary, 1853, authorized the early construction of a plank and 
railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. and to secure the siable 
benefits of such transit -— to the pe ons and merchandise of the 
citizens of Mexico and the United States, it is stipulated that neither 
Government will interpose any obstacle to the transit of persons and 
merchandise of bo! h nations ; and at no time shi lI hicher cl ves be 
made on the transit of persons and property of citizens of the United 
States, than may be made on the persons and pre perty of other foreign 
nations; nor shall any interesi in said transit way, nor in the proceeds 
thereof, be transferred to any foreign government. 

The United States, by its agents, shall have the right to trar Sport 
across the Isthmus, in closed bags, the mails of the United States not 
intended for distribution along the line of communication; also, the ef- 
fects of the United States Government and its citizens, which may be 
intended for transit, and not for distribution on the Isthmus free of 
custom-house or other charges by the Mexican Government. Neithe: 
passports nor letters of security will be required of person ossing 
the Isthmus and not remaining in the country. 

When the construction of the railroad shall be completed the Mex- 
ican Government agrees to open a port of entry in addition to the port 


of Vera Cruz, at or near the terminus of said road on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
The two governments will enter into arrangements for the prompt 


transit of crops and munitions of the United States, which that gov- 


ernment may have occasion to send from one part of its territory to 
~~ er lyi ng on opposite sides of the continent. 


e Mexican Government having agreed to protect with its whole 
ated the prosecution, preservation and security of the work, the 
United States may extend its protection, «s it shall judge wise, when 
it may feel sanctioned and warranted by the public or international 
taw. 

Arricty LX.—This treaty shall be ratified, and the respective rat- 
ifications shall be exchanged at the city of Washington, within the 
exact period of six months from the date of its signatures, or sooner if 
possible. 

In testimon y whereof, we, the plenipotentiaries of the contra ting 
parties, have hereunto affixed our hands and seals at Mexico. the 
thirtieth (30th) day of December, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty three, in the thirty-third year of the in- 
depe milence of the Mexican republic, and the seventy-eighth of that 
of the United States. 


t 


JAMES GADSDEN, fu. s.] 
MANUEL DIEZ DE BONILLA, {x. s.} 
JOSE SALAZAR YLAREGRUI, Ye 8. ] 


J. MARIANO MONTERDE, [L. 8. 
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ARTICLE Y. 


Agricultural Capacity of California. 
TRASK’S GEOLOGICAL REPORT. 


We are indebted to the politeness of John T. Trask, M. D., State 
Geologist of California, for a copy of his ‘Report on the Geology of 
the Coast Mountains, and part of the Sierra Nevada, embracing their 
industrial resources in Agriculture and Mining.” 

“This Report embraces the examination of a district of country in- 
cluded within 120° 16’ and 122° 32’ west longitude, and from the 
thirty-fifth parallel to the thirty-ninth degree of north latitude, inclus- 
jve of the Coast Mountains and mineral districts.’” Many objects 
which we think should be embraced in a thorough geological survey, 
have been omitted in this; it is nevertheless among the most interest- 


ing works of the kind which has come under our notice. 
It was not to be expected that a thorough examination and survey 
embracing all proper objects and details could have been undertaken at 


this early stage in the history of California, but in our opinion, the 
State has been quite fortunate in the selection of an individual to mak: 
the first official exploration. 

The author is a discriminating observer selecting his objects with 
an eye to their more immediate importance ina practical point of 
view; and confining his report chiefly to the statement of facts, leaves 
the reader to indulge in philosophic speculations, and form his own 
theories. 

Hitherto the gold of California has constituted its greatest attrac- 
tion But we are persuaded that the time is not far distant when 
agriculture will become its chief source of wealth and prosperity. 

The lively interest we feel in this branch of industry in California, 
has induced us to omit, for the present, any notice of its mineral re- 
sources, and to fill this paper with observations touching the capacity of 
its soil and climate to produce the necessaries and luxuries of a eivil- 
ized people. 

In an agricultural point of view, the valleys of Sacramento and San 
Joaquin constitute the leading feature of the State. But owing to the 
difficulty and perhaps impracticability of irrigating them from streams 
flowing on the surface, they have been regarded as of little value for 
agricultural purposes. The author concludes that these valleys may 
be irrigated by the use of artesian wells. Should his opinion and 
calculations in respect to the depth of boring be verified, these valleys 
are destined to become as famous for their productiveness as the valley 


of the Nile. 
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To show the grounds of his opinion upon this subject, we extract 
the following geographical description of these vaileys. 

STRUCTURE OF THE VALLEYS OF SACRAMENTO AND SAN 

JOAQUIN. 

These valleys form a “single geographical formation,’* stretching 
from the terminal spurs of the Cascade Mountains at the north, to the 
junction of the Sierra Nevada with the southern terminus of the Monte 
Diablo range with the thirty-fourth parallel of north latitude. The 
length of the valley is about three hundred and eighty miles in length 
on an air line, with a breadth of fifty miles at its widest point. 

The general appearance of the valley is that of an extended plain 
composed of alluvium, and this opinion would obtain in the mind of 
any person whose line of travel should lead him over the lower terra- 
ces of the plain, or what is denominated its bottom lands. _ It is only 
by making a transverse section of this plain that we should be able to 
arrive at any correct conclusions of its structure, and peculiarities of 
its formation; by pursuing this course, very distinctive and marked 
features are observable of different periods of elevation to which this 
portion of the country has been subjected subsequent to its emergence 
above the level of the sea. 

To arrive at a correct understanding of the formation of the ‘Cali- 
fornia Basin,’ + we must first observe the rocks which form its bord- 
ers, their character, position and relative age; and in doing this it will 
be necessary to pass beyond either of its margins to ascertain the facts 
on which an opinion may be founded. 

On the east side of the basin and at the distance of fourteen miles 
from its border, we find the first out-crop of the primitive rocks, 
(granite) on hills attaining an alevation of about one thousand feet 
above the sea Resting upon this, we find detached masses of sand- 
stone, which increase to a well defined formation a few miles of the 
west; immediately below the latter, a bed of slate makes its appear- 
ance, having a dip varying from thirty degrees to nearly a vertical po- 
sition, but 2s the lower hills are approached, the inclination of these 
rocks become much less. Below the slate, a conglomerate having an 
argelaceous cement is found, firm in its texture, with a dip corres- 
ponding to the other rocks with which it is asseciated; the pebbles 
composing the conglomerate are quartz, jasper, granite and trap; at 
times this rock is highly ferruginous. The components of the rock 
are made up from rocks found in the mountains to the east, end must 
have been formed subsequent to the appearance of the older trapean 
formations of this part of the country. 

Succeeding the conglomerate,t which by way of distinction, we will 
denominate Eocene, another bed of fissile clay slate and aluminous 
clay occurs, having a thickness of about one hundred feet; these rocks 
comport in position with the other sedimentary rocks above them, and 
are found resting directly on the granite, and other igneous rocks far 
into the interior; in the lower hills their structure is fissile, cleaving 


_ 








* Col. J. C. Fremont. 

+ Being similar to the London and Paris Basins, this name will be adopted. 

t This suite of rocks are often confounded with another group, of the same 
character which appear of more recent date, and are found south of Consumnes 
river only. 
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with ease over considerable surfaces, while in the eastern parts of th 
mountains they have often acquired a crystaline structure from con 
tect with other and more recent volcanic rocks, and suchas have 
broken through and disturbed the primitive formation. 

On the western side of the valley or basin, the series do not follow 
in precisely the same order as o curs on the east; the sandstone and 
slate of the same age is found, but the conglomerate is wanting ; if i 
exists, it is completely obscured from view, except on the west slope 
of the coast mountains towards the sea and its occurrence there is a 
reason for the supposition that it does exist below the other stratified 
rocks on their eastern slope. Above allthe others, the miocene rocks 
are found disturbed a d cut through by the recent volcanic intrusions 
of that period. 

The following then will be the arrangement of the rocks from be- 
low upward : 

East or THE SACRAMENTO RIVER. WEST OF THE SACRAMENTO RIVER. 
Primary Rocks. Granite. Primary Rocks. Granite. 
, Slates. Slates. 
Conglomerate. Uncertain Conglomerate. 
Sedimentary. Slates. Sedimentary. Sandstone, Eocene. 
Sandstone. Sandstone Miocene. 
Recent volcanic cutting the latter 


l 


With this arrangement of the stratified rocks which pass under the 
California Basin, it is obvious, that the waters flowing at the line of 
junction between he sandstone and the slate-rocks below them, must 
pass under the sides and central parts of the valley, varying in depth 
as the distance from either of its borders increases. 

It must be remembered that the dip of the sedimentary rocks on 
which the alluvium of the valley reposes, will increase or diminish 
the distance that may be ne cessary to bore for obtaining water, as the 
inclination of these rocks is greater or less; and with the view; to de- 
monstrate if possible, (or at least approximately) the depth that it 
might t necessary to sink in order to obtain a plentiful supply of 
water for agriculture or other purposes, an examination of both bor- 
ders of the basin was made of fifty miles in length, and the mean of 
all the dips taken. 

It was found by measurement that the surface of the basin rises at 
the avé race rate of six feet per mile from the river to either of its 
borders Taking the grade of the surface with the lowest : verage 
dip of the rocks where they pass under it, (being equal to twelve de- 
erees. nd assuming that the sedimentary rocks decrease in inclina- 
tion, as the distance increases, which is probably the case, it will be 
found necessary to reach the depth of 775 feet at the City of Sacra- 
mento, in order to obtain a permanent supply of water. 

This presumption is based upon the fact that a constant source does 
not exist above the conglomerate, and this point is selected more for 
the purpose of ex! ibiting the greatest probable depth at which a per- 
manent supply of water would be found; the probabilities of obtain- 
ing water at much less depths is strong, and amounts to almost a cer- 
tainty, that water would be found immediately below the sandstone, 
and above the first slates ; in that case the depth would be diminished 
about two hundred and fifty feet. 
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If a correct idea of the inclination of the sedimentary rocks is pre- 
sented in the diagram, we shall have the following depths at different 
distances from the centre of the basin, on both sides. 


On the west side of the river. On the east side of the river. 


ll miles, . . . . 700 feet. Sacramento City. . . 775 feet. 

ee ae le 12 miles,. . . . 700 * 

- = eee . SO « 1g - « « oo 
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At the distance of twenty miles the rolling hills are entered in 
which springs usually abound. 
The rocks on both sides of the valley are arranged in the order in 
which they occur, as observed by the outcrop. 
Sandstone. Sandstones and upper Slates. 
EOCENE. 


Slates, Conglomerate, Eocene. 





Fosi! Sandstone, Lower clay Slates. 
Trap, 
Granite, Granite. 

These rocks included within the Eocene lines are classed by Mr. 
Dana, as the early sandstone, slates, and conglomerates, to distinguish 
them from the more recent tertiaries among the Coast Mountains. 

The geological structure of this basin was noticed by Mr. Tyson in 
1849. He examined it with a view to ascertain whether a deposit of 
coal might not exist below the surface; and also whether its structure 
would indicate the means of supplying water for agricultural and me- 
chanical purposes. 

In regard to the first question he says: ‘‘The first query is answer- 
ed by the fact of finding the comparatively recent strata of a forma- 
tion, not older than the eocene and miocene periods, resting immediate- 
ly on the metamorphic or hypogene rocks of ancient origin, the re- 
maining members with all the sedimentary rocks of older date being 
entirely wanting, and the coal formation, which belongs to the lower 
of the secondary series.’’ A coal formation under the basin is there- 
fore out of the question, unless deeply seated, and entirely covered, 
edges and all, by the sedimentary rocks above noticed. 

The character of the soil in many parts of this valley will render it 
of little importance as an agricultural district, unless water in ample 
quantities for irrigation can be obtained. (These remarks apply par- 
ticularly to the upper terrace of the valley on each side of the river.) 
And we hope that attention may be called to this very important sub- 
ject of making the extensive areas of the arid districts of the basin 
ivailable for market and agricultural purposes.” 

Experience has demonstrated the almost certainty of obtaining wa- 
ter and in sufficient quantities for agricultural and other purposes, in 
all valleys resting upon sedimentary formations and having a basin- 
shaped structure, and where the different beds have a degree of uni- 
formity or regularity in their position, and are of a texture that will 
admit the free percolation of water through the superior beds and suf- 
ficiently firm to prevent its escape in those below. 

These conditions are all fulfilled in the basin of the Sacramento, and 
from the united testimony of different observers, we have ample evi- 
a 
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dence that the sedimentary formations of one side are the same as 
those upon the other, with the exception, perhaps, of the conglomer- 
ate. 

The absence of the conglomerate on the west side of the basin; will 
not affect the result of obtaining water by the means proposed, The 
clays and clay-slate, belew the sandstone, appear on both sides, and 
are sufficiently impervious and firm to prevent the escape of any wae 
ter that may rest upon them.* 


The Sacixas Varxer “is about ninety miles in length, and has‘a 
varying breadth from eight to fourteen miles; it is situated between the 
Coast Mountains and those denominated the Monte Diablo Range, and 
is bounded on the east by that spur of this range in which the Gabilan 
it situated. 

The Salinas River flows through this plain from the Cad 
in which it has its rise, to the bay of Monterey.”’ This valley is de- 


sal Pass 


scribed as consisting of three well defined terraces running through 
nearly its entire length. Commencing on the west side of the river, 
the lower terrace is about four miles wide, and is composed of a rich 
alluvium. The second terrace rises abruptly to the height of eleven 
feet above the first, and consists of a similar soil, though not in so fine 
a state of disintegration. Both terraces support a dense growth of 
indigenous grasses and plants, furnishing an abundant supply of pas- 
turage for stock. 

With a sufficient supply of water for irrigation this valley will pro- 
duce an immense quantity of grain, while the third terrace and even 
the Mesa or table lands of Salinas produces excellent pasturage: the 
wild oat growing in great abundance. 

A large portion of the valley, within eight or ten miles of the coast, 
and on its south-east border and center, is made up of low wet lands, 
covered with willows and tule, these terminate in lagoons and sloughs as 
they approach the coast, and contain sufficient depth of water to float 
a medium sized vessel to the bay of Monterey. The only obstacle 
that renders these waters innavigable for some distance into the in- 
terior of the valley, are the bars of drift and sand which are thrown 


y 


up by the surf on the coast: a good and substantial breakwater, con- 


structed at some one of these points, would render navigation safe.— 
The extent of land in the interior that would be affected by a measure 
of this kind would be great; it being not less than one hundred and 


* Since October last, there have been three Artesian borings, carried to 
depths within one hundred feet, on thé valley of Santa Clara, and in the vicinity 
of San Jose. The result of each has been successful, anda head of water from 
four to nine feet has been obtained. These indications of water so near the sur- 
face and in snch quantities, will much enhance the value of agricultural land 
throughotu this valley and render available much that would otherwise have laid 
unoccupied and unimproved for years. 
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fifty miles in length, and possessing capacities for agricultural pro- 
duction equal to any in the State. 

This will appear the more evident and necessary, when we find 
that the lower bottoms above the Salinas valley are capable of pro- 
ducing a wheat crop (at thirty-two bushels per acre,) sufficient to 
meet the demands ef a population numbering three times that of the 
present State—say nine hundred thousand.” 

There are other fertile valleys of considerable extent described by 
the author, but lest we should extend this article to too great a length, 
we will conclude with a description of the 


SOILS OF THE VALLEY SANTA CLARA AND SHORES OF 
THE BAY SAN FRANCISCO. 

The soils on the Bay San Francisco differ much on its eastern and 
western sides; both borders of the Bay present the tertiary series, but 
both do not present the trapean recks to the same degree of develop- 
ment; this, then, of course, will cause a distinctive and marked differ- 
ence in the productive capabilities of either shore. It will be found, 
that in all the soils which have been derived, in whole, or in part, 
from rocks more recent than the tertiary group, that a more extensive 
and varied adaptation to agricultural purposes will be present; this 
will be particularly manifest in those sections where the tertiaries, 
containing organic remains, enter somewhat largely into the compo- 
nents of the soil produced from such sources. 

We often meet an extensive and even tract of country lying at the 
base of a range of hills of the character named above, which are found 
not to possess so high a degree of fertility as an adjoining section, yet 
both have derived their soil from the same sources; it becomes not 
only interesting but important to ascertain the cause of such a discre- 
pancy, and an attentive examination will often point out a natural ob- 
struction of a mechanical nature which has thus been the cause of the 
impoverishment which may be present. In this case a barrier will 
often be found among the foothills which has prevented the uniform 
distribution of the disintegrated rocks above, rendering the plain with- 
in its line less productive, rather than the introduction of any new 
agent, except, perhaps, that derived from the rocks forming that bar- 
rier, the amount of which would be inconsiderable, compared to the 
mass of alluvium beyond. 

In illustration of this a single case only will be mentioned. On the 
Valley Santa Clara, a few miles east of San Jose, the mountains are 
capped with fossiliferous sandstone for miles in extent, north and 
south. On examining the slopes of these hills and the broad ravines 
among them, a rich and deep soil was found to cover the whole, and 
the vegetation growing upon them bore a just relation to the character 
of the ground on which they flourished. Passing to the westward 
toward the valley it was found that the same character of soil contin- 
ued to the first hills rising from the plain, these bearing an attitude of 
one hundred feet above its level. On reaching the summit of these 
hills, the rich, mellow soil to the east instantly gave out, and in its 
place a heavy, clayey covering was found upon the surface for a con- 
siderable distance into the val ey; this transition occurred within so 
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short a distance that I was led to examine more particularly the cause 
producing it, and accordingly followed the line of these hills until an 
outcrop of these rocks were found; they consisted of aluminous and 
chloritic slates, having a high inclination and dipping to the west ; 
from their position they presented a perfect barrier to the passage of 
the richer soil of the hills passing on to the valley in any other junc- 
tion than north and south. As far as this line of slates extended, the 
valley beyond partook, ina greater or less degree, of the character 
that would be produced by their disinteration, and il] adapted gener- 
ally to purposes of agriculture unless by artificial application of re- 
claiming agents and tillage. As soon as the slates began to disappear 
in the foothills, the character of the soil on the plain beyond assumed 
a different appearance, and a marked and corresponding change in its 
vegetable productions. 

A mechanical impediment simply is the cause of unproductiveness 
in such cases, and in instances of this kind, the remedy usually 
abounds in abundant quantities and at short distances from the points 
where it may be required. 

On the south-east shores of the Bay San Francisco, there are large 
areas of land that at the present time are considered useless for agri- 
cultural purposes, from their low position and semi-argilaceous char- 
acter ; they have often been denominated ‘mud flats,” and heretofore 
have been considered unadapted even to grazing for sheep. These 
flats generally extend (toward the bay,) one or two miles from what 
are considered available and good agricultural lands. Their general 
appearance to the passer-by is such as would not be likely to impress 
a person very strongly in their favor, as lands retaining much fertil- 
ity, but from their superficial appearance would be regarded asa poor 
representation only of a salt meadow, productive of little else than the 
common samphire. But such is not the fact, and if experience and 
experiment have any value or weight, they will be thrown in the 
balance to the favor of those lands; experiments have been made dur- 
ing the past season on these sections, which cannot fail to convince us 
of the fact, that the opinions heretofore entertained respecting the 
available character of a large portion of these districts, are entirely 
erroneous. A single experiment illustrating their capacity for pro- 
duction if properly tilled, will be given. 

Near Uniontown, in the County of Alameda, several acres of land, 
producing the samphire on their flats, was broken up and planted to 
corn; in one case it was sowed in drills; the corn continued to flourish 
until September which was the last time I saw it; and at this time the 
stalk of that in drills had acquired an average height of about nine 
feet. Onthe south side of the arroya Alameda another field was plant- 
ed in hills, which was equal, if not superior in heigth. The soil when 
broken up, is rich and highly productive in other grains, notwith- 
standing the meagre appearance it presents prior to tillage, and willin 
a few years be as successfully and largely cultivated as any other of 
the valley sections. The saline lands of the interior sections are also 
of the same character, to a certain extent, and if properly tilled are 
equally productive. Near the rancho San Felipe, Santa Clara Coun- 
ty, a similar circumstance was met with; the corn grown upon these 
lands was being harvested in September and produced a full and well 
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formed ear, proving not only adaptation of soil, but climate—for the 
production of this staple in California. The latter case, the lands 
were 225 feet above the sea, and the field on every side except the 
south-east was covered with a thick growth of the salt grasses and 
other kindred plants (samphire) and when free from water the lands 
were covered with a saline incrustation. 

Under a proper course of treatment these lands will be made avail- 
able for the purposes of the agriculturist, and our already large do- 
main of arable lands thus much increased. The situation of these 
lands in the interior is such, that they may be easily reclaimed should 
they ever fall within the jurisdiction of the State, which undoubtedly 
they will under the law regulating ‘‘saline lands.” In the counties 
of San Francisco, Santa Clara and Alameda the wet land that may be 
made available by drainage is about seventy square miles, exclusive of 
the “saline lands’’ at the southern part of the County of Santa Clara. 

Most of the valley sections of this range of country is arable land, 
and that which is not can easily made so when required; the agents 
for bringing this about being found in the adjoining hills to the east. 
The character of the soil and climate adapts it to all the productions 
of temperate climates, and where local position modifies the climate of 
any section, it is found capable of producing plants of the tropical lat- 
itudes. 

The extreme south-eastern part of this valley would be adapted to 
the growth of foreign fruits and other products, but it must be beyond 
the influence of the cold sea-wind that passes inland across the range 
of lower hills which divide the Salinas, Pajaro, and Santa Clara Val- 
leys, the effect of which would be to blight the fruit, though the plant 
or tree might continue to thrive. 

The low hills that flank the east side of the valley contain all lhe 
elements required for the culture of tropical plants and fruits ; the 
climate and soi! will be found adapted, and the only agent that appears 
in the least to be wanting is water sufficient to supply the demands of 
those plants. From the wppearance of small lagoons and rivulets at 
different elevaiions it is presumable that a sufficient quantity of this 
agent may be found a short distance below the surface. 

As a general rule the mountains lying upon the east border of the 
valley Santa Clara are covered witha soil superior to that of the 
plains, and of much greater depth. 1 have measured the depths of 
these soils in many places, and where it is well developed have found 
it varying from four to eleven feet for miles continuous ; its extreme 
fertility produces heavy crops of the native grains and grasses which 
annually contribute to its increase by their decomposition. 

Although these lands are situated within the reach of the sea-breeze 
from the Bay of San Francisco, they are protected from its cold by the 
slope of the hills and the modifications of its temperature acquired in 
its passage down the bay before reaching the northern portion of the 
valley. So much is the temperature increased that an addition of ten 
degrees is often required in its transit from San Francisco to the head 
of the valley, a distance little rising fifty miles. This increase of 
temperature in the air is accompanied with an increase in its capacit 
for moisture, hence it is usual to find a slight aqueous haze, Phich 
results from the condensation of its moisture, hanging about this en 
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tire range of hills during the summer months, and is usually seen 
early in the morning. 

At this time and for a short time after sun-rise the leaves of plants 
in these hills are covered with moisture, when no trace of this deposit 


a 


is observable on the plains. The foreign horticulturist seems to have 
seized upon the natural advantages which these mountains present for 
the culture of the vine and other fruits, prefering these elevated sit- 
uations to the lower plain lands, the climate and soil being more con- 
genial to their growth. The altitude at which the first qualities of 
the grape will fiourish in these mountains (Monte Diablo Range) is 
seventeen hundred feet above the sea, the fruit produced equals tht 
grown in lower situations ; the temperature at this elevation through 
the night is higher than on the plains at their base, and sufficiently 
comfortable to sleep without shelter 

But a very few years will elapse before these “‘barren’’ mountains 
will yield a handsome income to the planter, and a large revenue to 
the State, from the taxable property that will be found in these mount- 
ains, arising from the production of the vine alone ; some idea of the 
extent to which it is now being propagated may be obtained when it 
is stated that nearly two hundred thousand sets have been put into the 
ground during the past year, and on one ranch alone over twelve 
thousand new sets were placed in the ground last season, in addition 
to those already in bearing condition on the same farm. 

The absence of timber in these mountains is one of the most serious 
objections to the settler, if this objection can be removed there is n¢ 
reason to doubt but that large tracts of this fertile district would com- 
mand a population that would soon approximate that on the plains. It 
would not be difficult to produce a forest growth of trees upon these 
mountains, one that would prove useful as well as ornamental, con- 
ducing to health, comfort and luxury, as well as profit. The history 
of the Guava furnishes us with some facts on this point that are well 
worthy of notice; the tree is of rapid growth, spreading itself over 
large districts in a very few years. In Mexico it attains a height of 
forty feet, and grows at elevations of five thousand feet ; its wood is 
used for fuel and many other purposes, and from its fruit the guava 
jelly is manufactured, and forms an extensive article of commerce. 

Fifty years ago this tree was introduced at the Sandwich and Soci- 
ety Islands; it has in that shurt period of time formed one of the prin- 
cipal forest trees of those islands, and reaches the summit of their 
highest hills. A tree of this kind introduced intotour timberless hills 
would in a short time render the barren aspect they now present, 
more pleasing and profitable as well as useful. There can be but little 
doubt that this tree will flourish in this country, as it is found so todo 
in a climate equally cool as tliat in which it would be required here. 
Other varieties of fruit bearing trees of foreign climates will flourish 
in these mountains; among them may be mentioned the date, prune and 
fig, and in this country we possess an advantage in the preparation of 
the two latter fruits for the market, which is seldom found even in 
countries where they flourish best, viz: a clear, dry air, or containing but 
a small degree of moisture, a most essential requisite in forming a 
good commercial article. Often the entire fruit crop is ruined in the 
drying process in countries where these fruits abound, (and whereall 
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conditions for their propagation are not more fully developed than in 
this country, ) from the presence of too great a quantity of moisture in 
the air, a circumstance that cannot exist in this country south of the 
county of San Francisco. 

We have the most ample proofs of the capabilities of our soils in 
the interior, in the production of the foreign fruits. In addition to the 
above, the olive and the almond flourish and produce plentifully, and 
though the latter is not indigenous, the luxuriance with which it 
grows and its plentiful production of fruit, must be received only as 
another evidence of the fact above stated. The value of these fruits as 
regards their quality, suffers no deterioration from having been natur- 
alized to our climate, but in the case of the latter named fruit, it is 
found to be materially benefitted by the change, for as it loses none of 
its flavor it becomes the more valuable from its increase of size, being 
nearly double that of the ordinary fruit of the market. 

Respecting the main body of lands on the valley and shores of the 
bay, but very little of which is not adapted to agricultural purposes, it 
may be said to cover an area little short of six hundred square miles, 
nearly all of which is adapted to the cultivation of the cereals and 
root crops. The higher table of the valley produces excellent corn, 
and the season though dry permits this crop to mature well. I ob- 
served several corn fields on the high terrace of the valley last sea- 
son, flourishing well at altitudes of three hundred and sixty to four 
hundred and ten feet, and in localities where it would hardly be sup- 
posed from its external appearance, that moisture sufficient to rear a 
blade of grass could be found. The cause of this productiveness in 
these localities, is in a great measure attributable to the existence of a 
small quantity of sulphate of lime in these apparently dry soils, derived 
from a limestone formation in these mountains, and which extends 
south beyond the Almaden district. The detritus of this rock is found 
mingled with fragments of other rocks containing ferruginous pyrites 
in a decomposing state, hence the key to its appearance in this locality, 
and inthe case before it serves the purpose of an absorbent of moist- 
ure, thus materially facilitating the growth of crops in these sections. 


te 


ArtTicLe VI. 


The Universal Prime Mover. 


We publish the following description of a new power at the request 
of the discoverer. We express no opinion respecting its merits, but 
are informed that scientific and practical individuals who have exam- 
ined the model think favorably of the invention, It is obvious that if 
the views and calculations of the projector should be realized, he will 
oecupy a place in the front rank of modern inventors. 

Weare informed that it will cost about five hundred dollars to make 
a working machine. Not possessing means to construct a complete 
model, Mr. Graham desires to find some enterprising individual who 
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It is also accumulative ; 2s the whole momentum of each stroke is 
added fo the constant pressure through D, by ihe recoil of the com- 
pressed air in F’, F/—and this addition far exceeds the friction of the 
pistons, which is not more than 80 Ibs. 

The theoretical power of this cyiinder is very great. Ex. gr.: Sup- 
pose the internal length to be 34 01”, the diam. 3”, and the distance 
between the center of the valve holes and the ends of the cylinder 

; 


2°") we have the following results. 


The column of air in FE’, is 52 lone. The distance between F and 

, inte which it will expand, is 1’ 4’, allowing 14” for the thickness 
the piston heads, and supposing il to stop wi hin } in. of the hole 

D. Hence ,'=+16406, is the ratio of its expansion, and 14°7+16406 
—2-41 Ibs. per square inch is the reduced pressure of ihe rarified air 
in the portion a’, F4; so 14°7-2-41—12°29 lbs. is the working pres- 
sure per square inch of the external atmosphere. Deducting the area 
of the 7 rod, the area of each piston acted upon by the atmospliere is 
6°46 square inche and 12°29+6,.46—79-39 lbs. is the total pressure. 


} 


From the model I have here, | estimate the friction of the pistons 
and rod at 30 Ibs. This leaves 49.39 Ibs. for the effective pressure. 

The velocity of air rushing intoa vecnum has been estimated at 
1296 feet in a second. Hence, 1296 -( 1296+-16406 )}—=1083.3S feet 
per second, will be the velocity due to the vacuum above stated ; and 
49-39+1083.38——53,.508-13 Ibs. is the momentum of the first stroke 
after deducting friction and allowing for the deficiency of the va- 
cuum. If, however, the crank is of such a length as to compress th 


air in F, F’, to a length of } in., we have a force of 2.71 atmospheres 
added to the_pressure, or 39.83 lbs. per square inch, on the ends of 
the pistons next F, F’. Hence, as the area of the head next F‘ is 7-06 
inches, we have (12°29+6.46)+(39°88+7.06 )—360-58 Ibs. for the 
pressure of the second stroke, and (deducting friction) 330°58+1083 
38328 ,143-76 Ibs. is the momentum of the second stroke. 


It is evident, ‘hat this engine will accumulate momentur any 
limit that iron can bear, unless the vacuum is cut off. before the pis- 
tons reach the holes E, E.4 

rhe handles B, B/ being raised stop the engine, by preventing the 
formation of the vacuum. There are various ways of working these 
valves, so as fo procure any degree of vacuum lower than 12°29 lbs. 
per square inch, and consequently of varying the velocity and power 
at will 


This machine originates an idea never put f 


g orward before—that of 
a continuously increasing ‘Perpetual motion’’—showing that there is 
no limit to velocity or power but the consistency of matter. It allows 
of the direct action of what philosophers have called Gravity—with- 
out any artificial medium. 

“T made this machine for driving an Aeronout”? (which I hope will 
be shortly taken up by those interested in the advancement of man- 
kind) as it does not require coal, or water, and altogether weighs only 
about 120 Ibs. It is applicable for any kind of locomotion; will drive 
buggies or omnibusses, ploughs or any other agricultural instruments, 
Any one willing to test the machine by steam, (as the present model 

s not sufficiently perfect to work air tight,) can do so at Mr. Gill- 
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fort’s foundry, opposite the Gas Works, and if willing to patent it. 
Mr. Graham will be glad to treat with him. 

Hoping you will give this communication a place in your Pubhiea- 
tion, I am, sir, very respectfully, &c. 


ALEX J. GRAHAM. 


ArtTIcLE VII. 


(From the U. 8S. Mining Journal.) 


ON THE DECOMPOSITION OF ROCKS, AND THE RE-COM- 
POS{TION OF THEIR METALLIC CONSTITUENTS. 


BY JOHN CALVERT, ESQ. 

The large quantity of gold found in the detritus of Australia, Cah- 
fornia and other acknowledged gold regions, has called forth much 
speculation from many scientific minds as to the origin of so much al- 
luvial gold, when the sources from which it appeared to emanate (viz., 
the quartz veins,) have so generally failed to produce it on being en- 
tered into or worked below the surface, thereby causing so much dis- 
appointment to gold mining speculations, the promoters thinking they 
had only to rip open the goose to ensure to themselves a plentiful har- 
vest of golden eggs. The delusions and failures of gold quartz com- 
panies are such acknowledged facts, that it will be unnecessary for me 
to enter upon that part of the subject here. The origin or develop- 
ment of gold may be thus classified,—viz.: 

1. When precipitation takes place simultaneously with the intru- 
sion and upheaval of the paleeozoic formation. 

2. An after-precipitation, through the electric and atmospheric de- 
composition of the various rocks and metalliferous fermations. 

But a small portion of the gold we use owes its origin to the first 
circumstances; and gold having a surface determination, it will always 
precipitate itself there, and therefore would long ago have been an 
extinct metal in inhabited countries, were it not for the fact of the 
after precipitation and development which is always going on wher- 
ever the matrix containing it is thrown under circumstances suffici- 
ently kind to render the decomposition of the matrix favourable to the 
re-composition of the gold it may contain. 

By far the greater portion of the gold we obtain at the various dig- 
gings and mines, ows its reiation and development to this after-pre- 
cipitation. The vast granite ranges in Australia and other places, the 
flanks of which are so constantly undergoing decomposition, and keep- 
ing up the supply of detritus and sand in the rivers and creeks which 
flow from them, are not found to contain any gold at the head of the 
said creek, or in the granite detritus, until it has been washed into 
hollows, and beds of creeks and rivers, in company with an accumul- 
ation of organic matter; then, when sufficient moisture, the battery- 
power is active enough to precipitate the gold in nodules of various 
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sizes, just in the same way that flint forms in chalk, or iron in bogs. 
An 1 af decomposition of granite, paras a very small 
quantity of any other metal, is not sufficient to develope the gold it 
contains; but in the case of many of the various metallic ores, when in 
their combination exists sufficient of the opposing metal to create a 
self-acting battery, they will, after being exposed to a succession of 
winters’ rain and summers’ heat, be decomposed, and the gold and 
other metals it contains wi!l be found to have re-composed themselves 
in other chemical states. But in many cases of rapid decomposition 
the waste of such a tender electric metal as gold will be very great, 
and more especially when decomposed by heat. 


Nature’s workings are beautiful, but in many instances very slow. 
If we would work gold ona large scale, we must seek it in other 
forms than its precipitated or metallic state; or the alternative will be 
to vigilantly search for the comparatively small quantity precipitated, 
and having worked that, wait patiently for some centuries whilst Na- 
ture accumulates more. I have watched the decomposition of rocks 
in many countries, have studied this subject the greater part of my 
lifetime, and have long since fallen into all the blunders and errors 
that so singularly characterise the gold-seeker’s career, and which 
seem to so engross the public mind at present, 

Whilst on my geological researches in Australia, in 1846, I diseov-* 
ered a boulder of granite, partially embedded in rich black soil, at the 
side of a river; it seemed as though it had been undisturbed for many 
years, it was in a state of decomposition. On the under side it was 
mostly decomposed, and tinged with the oxide of iron; I could pick 
that part to pieces with my fingers; there were visible nodules of gold 
in allthat portion that yielded to my fingers; there was no gold visible 
in the upper portion. This was a problem set me by Nature, which I 
toiled for many weeks and months to solve; many were the experi- 
ments and methods I fruitlessly tried. 1 sould decompose the upper 
portion of that block of granite, but the gold was wanting. After 
some time I travelled back to the spot from which I had obtained it, 
carefully watched the chemical and electric conditions under which it 
had there been acted upon. I returned, tried fresh experiments, and 
succeeded in decomposing a piece of the upper portion of the granite 
block; the only difference was, that the grains of gold obtained were 
smaller than those formed by the natural process. Ever since that 
time I have been able to perform the same experiment successfully 
upon rocks and ores, providing they contained any. 


Now, as the great and Almighty Providence has so generously seen 
fit to invest in man the power to assist and force so many of Ne 
ture’s productions, may it not likewise be within his scope to fore- 
stall Nature’s decomposition of the vast masses she so slowly attacks, 
and by artificial means to perform that in a week or month which 
otherwise would take years or centuries ? 

As to the exact geological period at which the paleozoic rocks be- 
came severally charged with gold, and under what electric law and 
then existing condition of pularity it was dispelled and distributed, is 
beyond the limits of this brief paper to discuss; sufficient for my pres- 
ent subject that it has been found locally distributed in the older form- 
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ations, and in the debris accumulated from them, over the whole 
world, wherever it has been looked for. All the largest masses of 
gold that have yet been found show undoubted proofs of having eman- 
ated from various quartz veins, and to have been mere surface in 
crustations belonging to those veins. 

I have often stated that gold has a surface determination, and I be- 
lieve all that found its way to the surface, simultaneously with the 
formations being charged, providing the temperature and magnetic 
force were congenial, immediately precipitated its« 1! there. 

T divided iny subjec t into two classes : 

1. When precipitation bapa BAP simultaneously with the intrusion 
—_ up heava!l of the ] ozoic for 

An after-prec iit ation, through the electric and atmospheric de- 
composit ion © t} e various rocks and metalliferous i 
T do thot mean to convey the idea that all the ancient intruded rocks 


41 


have charged the surrounding formations with gold; that gold may 
now be found in some of the oldest granites is a fact beyond doubt, 
but I believe ifs owes its presence there to some of the younge st and 
most recent infrusions and disturbance s— pate hes and portions only of 
the surrounding rocks becom: charg ged; in many instances boulders of 
granite that have traveled from thei ir original position contain none, 
whilst the mountain mass. from which the ey seem to have been torn 
is largely charged with it. For instance, take the districts of Mane- 
roo and Gipp’s Land, ot Australia, where you will find scattered over 
their extensive plains two distinct classes of boulders, both of which 


seem to have traveled many miles, and in some instances both seem to 
have arrived at pretty nearly the same place, but evidently by differ- 
f 


ent routes, and most certainly at distinct and wid lely intervening peri- 
ods of tim: The oldest boulders are me stly po ie 1, and some ap- 
pear much ground, and are all in good preservation: in no one instance 
did they contain any gold when operated upon ty my. decom posing 
process, when tracing them to their apparent original source, — viz.: 
rocks forming part . the Snowy Mountain range, I found Nature was 
making great inroad s upon them by rapid decomposition, but upon 
subjecting a portion of the solid rock to my process, it gave me gold 
{ likewise washed some of the debris from the bottom of a creek close 
by, from w hich I obtained little angular tet f wr }. As to the 
more recen! boulders, most of those I tried contained gold Many o 
these were under various stages of dec mr peg p and mest likely 
owed their boulder origin to the decom x sition of the external n 

and the spherical flakes which the frost is da ‘ily splitting off from 
angular rocks that are constantly breaking away from 

from which they have been drifted. 

When gold is found accompanying magnetic iron, w: por the sur 
face oxides o! tin or iron, ferruginous earths and clays, it will alway: 
be in its metallic state. Iron, antimony, blende, and somes ther op- 
posite metals, will often precipitate gold in veins below the surface, 
provided there is some flookan, or other moist ground, : ompanhying 
the vein, to allow of a sufficient strength of electric current fo throw 
down the metal. 

Mercury will never touch gold in any other than its metallic state; 
and wherever mercury will obtain gold. it may likewise be obtained 


‘ > 


he mountains 
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by careful washing: there is no mystery im the subject, ‘tor if you 
have metallic gold in your ores it is one of the simplest matter ex- 
tract it. 

As to roasting the ores, that is one w ay of vetting rid of sulphur, 
arsenic, bismuth, and other volatile substances, so frequently found 
associated with gold; but it is likewise a « apital mode of dissipating a 
great portion of the gold, if not all, and may never be performed with 
impunity, unless the gold is in the form of pure grains or strings. In 
nearly all cases where the gold is non-metallic, and even where it 
exists in its delicate und almost invisible feathery form, interlacing 
itself with some of the most treacherously volatile metals, it would be 
indiscrete to subject the ore to so violent an electric decomposition, as 
it would most certainly have to undergo in the calcining or roasting 
furnace. 

lam sorry fo see the subject of the chemical conditions and arrunge- 
ments under which gold may be volatilised at « low temperature so 
little understood. The rocks and formations into which gold has been 
charged in its most subtle and hidden forin are many of the limestones, 
shales, talcose, chioritic and other shists, quart , gneiss, graniies, and 
many of the formations, ranging from the carboniferous series down- 
wards. Granites that have not been re-disturbed will never contain 
any; the syenites, and other recent hornblendic intrusions seem to 
have been the most prolific in charging their surrounding formations 
with gold. J! have frequently found in the red surface earth near 
trapean rocks, and most veins carrying sulphur, that seem to be in 
any way distorted by if, will, with very few exceptions, contain gold 
in one or other of its delicate chemical forms. 


{From the Placer Times & Transcript. ] 
LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. 

Mr. Wallace, the editor of the Los .@ngelus Star, writes as 
follows concerning this singular people whom he has recently vis- 
ited at their stronghold in the County of San Bernardino, in this 
State. Outsiders who are possessed with anything like a spirit of 
candor, universally give them the name of having the best regul- 
ated, energetic, and honest communities that exist in any country, 
with the exception perhaps, of one practice of very doubtful mor- 
ality, which is allowed, and by some of the more fanatical among 
them, even encouraged. Those who have had the misery of being 
put through a course of sprouts by some of those ingenious in- 
struments of torture, San Francisco lawyers and Courts, will fully 
apprecaite the good sense and sound judgment they display in 
starving such institutions out of their midst; this alone should ex- 
cuse any amount of folly they might be guilty of in other respects. 

I¢ is not yet three years since the Mormons settled in San Ber- 
nardino. Then it was a mere range for cattle; but by organized 
industry and well directed labor, ithas now become one of the most 
important and fruitful portions of the State. And the system 
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which prevails among them, in political matters, of voting one way 
— of uttering their sentiments as by the voice of one man, will, 
with their increasing numbers, give them great power. They are 
neither Whigs nor Democrats, and their practice is to go for their 
friends. By their unity in this respect, they are destined, in close 
contests, to contro! elections. 

After a first visit among them, one is struck with the stillness 
and apparent dullness o! the place ; but this arises from the order 
of labor, which their system imposes upon every member. There 
are no idlers. Every one must produce according to his capacity. 
And all their labors go on in the most systematic manner. Some 
are ditching for the irrigation of the land; some are cutting tim- 
ber in the mountains; others are hauling it to the plain; some are 
looking after stock; some are building; some trading. Every one 
doing something, with a view to permanent utility. Their prop- 
erty is not held in common, but the Church and each individual is 
benefitted by the labors of all the rest. So far as industry in the 
development of the resources of their lands is concerned, there is 
nos 2 community in the State that can compare with them. 

The ranch is situated at the mouth of the Cajon Pass, and all 
the travel hence to Salt Lake passes through the city. In the Ca- 
jon there is abundance of water for mills and for irrigation, and it 
is carried over the bottom lands in every direction, and will be 
brought through every street of the new city. 

The old fort, with its ungainly proportions, will soon be aband- 
oned. The new city, which is located a little to the east of it, is 
surveyed, and the lots are now offered for sale at an average price 
of one hundred dollars. There are already two or three handsome 
buildings erected, and several more are in progress. Bishop Cros- 
by is about erecting a large hotel, which he means shall be an or- 
nament to the city. 

Their wheat crop at present is in fine condition, and if the sea- 
son continues favorable, they will be able to supply a large pro- 
portion of the flour needed in this market. Last year they lost 
much of their wheat from rust, but their faith is strong that the 
bligbt will not now come near them. 

The Mormons never go to law, and it is very evident that they 
do not wish any outsider to come among them for that purpose. 
They have an aversion for lawyers as stirrers up of litigation. No 
case has ever yet come before the State courts, in which the Mor- 
mons were parties. All their differences are settled in the ‘‘Bish- 
op’s Court,”’ where each party choses a referee, and their decision 
is final. They have no jail, and when they find a criminal, they 
put him in chains and set him to ditching or some other public im- 
provement. It does a man no good, they say, to confine him; be- 
sides, confinement is an expense to the community, and they can- 
not afford to support any man in idleness. The term of the Dis- 
trict Court was held there on Monday; but the clerk being absent, 
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and the deputy excusing his attendance on the ground of sickness» 
the docket was transferred bodily to Los Angelos county. 

The impression of some of the parties, was, that the Mormons 
did not wish to have their territory used for the settlement of the 
disputes of the ungodly: inasmuch as the example they set was 
not wholesome to a community whose !ives are devoted to the 
building up of the Lord’s kingdom on this earth. 

There are many intelligent men and women among the Mor- 
mons; and if we are to believe them, they are the most happy com- 
munity in the world. No thieves, no jails, no rowdies, and no 
grog shops. ‘They serve the Lord in all their daily labors. The 
interests of the church is part and parcel of every contract. They 
hold on with great tenacity to the tenets of their faith, and to the 
revelations of che prophet Joseph, and have ever been ready to 
suffer for their faith’s sake. 

We put them down as polytheists, believing however in a great 
First Cause. They regard Adam as the god or governing spirit 
of this planet. Their belief in a state of future rewards and pun- 
ishments, as explained to us, is this: That by a strict adherence 
to, and faithful performance of, all the requirements as revealed 
to them by the properly delegated authority, (what they term 
‘obeying council,””) they will reach a ‘‘state of exaltation” in a 
future world; in other words, will be made ‘‘kings and rulers over 
principalities and powers ;”’ their wives and children being sealed 
or married to them in this world, as also their children’s children 
unto the latest generation, thus enabling them to stand with dig- 
nity among the just made perfect, as head and ruler of a great 
generation. This is thei. chief ‘‘exaltation.”’ The neglect of duty 
and the practice of the cardinal virtues in this world, is punished 
by witnessing the elevation of old associates, while they arc com- 
— to move in a subordinate and subservient capacity. They 

elieve that after death they are re-united to their wives and fam- 
ilies, and occupy the same positions and engage in the same pur- 
suits on this sphere, that they did while in the flesh. 

They found their practice of polygamy upon the necessity of in- 
creasing their families, and this doctrine is strenuously advocated 
by intelligent ladies. But we will give these ladies the benefit of 
this remark—however sincere they may have been in their advoca- 
cy of this doctrine with us, they allow no divided affection in their 
own houses. These ladies proclaimed polygamy as a beautiful 
conformity to the laws of God. The happiness and unity of this 
people, as related to us by the few we were able to converse with, 
gave us pleasant impressions; but we could not help thinking that, 
could we have mingled with the masses, and listened to their tales, 
we might have heard things not so favorable. Polygamy may be 
good for population; but we do not believe it increases human af- 
ection, nor does it develope the ‘‘sweet little courtesies” which 
render social life agreeable. Mormonism may be good; but we 
beiieve in something better. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Genera} Statement of the value of goods, wares and merchandige, of 
the growth, produce and manufacture of the United States export- 
ed, commencing July 1, 1852, and ending June 30, 1853. 


TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS 


WHITHER EXPORTED. | . Anal 
} In Amesican ; In forcigu | To each fo the demin- 
' “ oO metre 
} 


veacels. vers 


{ 
—— PRR pee ED oe | 


Russia. .s.++, vessec sees sees $1,805,048! $508,127] $2,313,175} 
Prus:ia : . 26,911) 26.911) 
Sweden and Norw: een 937533 
Swi oo West te: ia ‘ sULB] er eere cove 31,024 
Denmeark --- te rihh 39,757 43,146} 32,903 
Danish West In 92,184; 421,297 913,481 
Hanse Town« coro), See oo 233,590! 3,409,315 

22s sons ws'vn sees 872,780 1 710°943! 983,723] ) 
Dutch Ba ies. «> os 192,757} 10,065) 202,822 
Dutch West t OR al cl 230,697! 20,561 25) 258! | 
Dutch Gurana-- “* i 104,112 4,277) 108 329 
Belgium E-diada «deta 2,117,447) = 183,591} = 2,301,038)" 
England..--+.. ++... --+.++] 67,083,83)} 15,694,528} 112.778,359 
Scotlana. : cesee cece} 2,841,681! 1,645,144] 4,486,825 
ee el 112,116! 501,696} 613,812 
Gibralts . pent teen 149,017 20,427} 169,444 
ON a Se 121,532 43,787; 165,319! 
St. Helena-.-- miaacalies 11,189 11,189 
Cape of Good Hope. 3 é 26,086) 387.231 
British East Indies...-......! 192,667 |.--+ --+se0] 192,667 
Mauritius. revere trees cence 3,338 3,338 
Honduras::.-.. 255.37 62,985 318,355 
British Guiana... ..-+-- «.--.0] 660,964! 307,877} 798,841 
British West Indies.--..----| 2,901,622) 1,154,905) 4,056,527 
Canada: . . oe eens 1,789,512) 2,216 000) 4, 005,512 
British A merican Colonies. -- 823,900! 2 574, 675 3.398 575 
ES bade tees wiwd os ote 3,969,874! ! 78,968 4, 148,82} | 
Hanove: il bike oc dele decd aeaese eeiteens 290) 6,290} / 
France on the Atlantic -----. | 22,829,999: I 4387299] 24,268,292 
France on the Mediterranean 801,477 5}, 37\ 852,514 
French Guiana--+--+ ++. «++. 64,3235 64,335 
French West Indies. .--+ -.-.! 215,890 $6,62° 362,513 
Mique loné& otherFrench Fish.) 3,742 3,26 9,005 
Spain on the Atlantic. 356,498 ; 5 631,494 
Spain on the Mediterranean. - 337,258) 3,586,2¢ 3,923,656 
Teneriffe and other Canaries. 16 006 206 23,215 
Manilla & Ph lippi ie Islands! 61,375 64,375 
Cuba..---: rebeg nese, SERIE 34,606, 5,773,419 
Other S; eniah Wes t Indies-- 737 334 ) $10,411 
Portugal. Cee e ne ceveee sees 132,599 91.052 223,651} 
Madeira . seve esccee $9,183) 2.3 101,524 
Fayal and other An TES es 21, 307} 21,307 
Cape de Verd Island 23,275) bees 23,275 
{taly ¢ ge perally - wees | 2,616,354 557,391 2,173,745) 
Sici ly. - tee 116,765) 3,572 130,337 
Sardi: 33,120) 52,260} 195,38 
Tuscon: 14,500) 15,173 
Trieste & other Aust. ports--| 1,434,668 : 2,062,484 
Turkey, Levant, &e ' 207 ,358 207,3! 


Bs 


ee 
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General statement of the value of goods, &e., Exported, &c. 
Continued. 












WHITHER EXPORTE ph. 

















In Ameri In foreign To each | Te the domin-} q 
versels. vessels. ‘ountry- ons of each : 
} Power. 
—— | “srsan eee ("esos sao isealal eee 
Hayti.- , seseee! $1, 530, 086) $208,327! $1.738,413; $1,738,413 
tase. Tit eo] 2.348, 101 | 145,669' 2,529,770 2,529,770 
Central Republic 0 of America, 20.1,036 21,820 225,256 225,856 
New Grrnada. eet eee! 726,978 | 26,413 753,392 753 7391 
Venesuete b 00see ce cons ase 696,160 | 53 ,699 749,859 749, 7259 
Brazil. - 3,511,756 292°434 3,734,190; 3, 734, 190 4 
OrientalRepub! ic of U roguay, 261,876 34,212 296,088 296, 088 
Ar atine Repat iblic....- 552,477 66,378 18,855 618, 855 & 
Poli ivia: be sere has cacis aah 41,572! 11,572 as 
eru.. ° ° 912,147 145,169 657,316 657,316 ‘ 
Chili. «---+: ’ 2,052,985 | 106.335 2,157,320 2,157,320 mr 
China. --+++ . vee 3,212 "574 Jesse es o? 3,212,574 3,212,574 v4 
West Indies generally..-+.- 90,271! 7.854 98,125 98,125 "y 
South America generally. 153, 451 | .--s0e 153,451) 153,451 4 
Asia ge ne rally ereces soeece 6,868 este cevce . 6,868! 6,868 
Africa generally . tees 1,469,791 | 86,199 1,555,990 1,555,999 a 
Indian Oceanss«+ «secce cove 11.816). ae sesbes 1! 16) 11,816 a 
South Seas and Pacific Ocean 658,825 1.271 660 096) 660,096 » 
I it unctien doe 142,810, 026 ' 70,607, 6711213,417-697| 213,417,697 bs 


Treasury DerarrMenT, Register’s Office, 


Summary statement of the value of the exports of the growth, produce, and man- 


rOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. 



































F. BIGGER, Register. 
December 22, 1853. 























PRODUCT OF TITIE FOREST 


Wood—-* 


Masts and spars.. «++. 
Oak bark and other 
All manufactures of 


PRODUCT OF AGRICULTURE 
Of animals— 


Beef, tallow, hides, horned cattle. - 


Staveséheading,s hingles, reyernya hew'd tim. 
Cities WEE 0000 0066 Fbbs bbb. 000’ dv 000s 


Naval stores, tar, pitch,rosin,and turpentine 


123,743 
129,628! ; 
tceteee 118,894 a 
teen wees 2,294,129 - 
1,406,488 ‘4 
Ashes, pot and pearl .-+++0+ sees ceeeee 334,321 ; 
;————--—' 6,985,345! j 
Gin seng— -. 6. eee cere ce ceeeee cece cereee sees ° 133,813! 
Skins and furs.---+ ° » basses | 796,101 aa 
L————-—————} 7916, 250 ie 


Butter and cheese-s+« secs+s sees 
Pork (pickled), bacon, lard, live hogs--+-| 










ufacture of the U. S., during the year commencing on the Ist of July, 1852, 
and ending on the 30th of June, 1853, inclusive. 4 

rz PRODUCT OF THE SFA. 

Fisheries— 
Oil, spermaceti. eccece  eeeee © seece . cece eceece cose $1,418, R45) “3 
Oil, whale and other fish «++++ «-+-++ +> ol ecsece ows «| 923.947 * 
WRaleDOE « cc ccce 6 ccccce cectes ves coves sces coccce 1.063.705’ ‘: 
Spermaceti SaMalegs © 00 00's occ ccvvded sees f eecede ceée 112.600! 
Dried or emote | fi ne CO Oe Ce eeee He eeee sees) eres eesece 371,607) of 
Pickled fish - a 6660 c0b0 esc Soeet 660606 bees : 










$2,578,149 














; 
' 
’ 






toe) 2,214,554 
862,343} j 
6,202,324 
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Summary statement of the value of goods, &c., Exported, &c. 
Continued. 


Horses and mules-++++-+ marere: 246.73 
17.80¢ 
Wool. tee weeeee eee 26,567 
9.570.327 
Vegetable food—...- 
Wheat - 
Flour. 
Indian corn. - 
Indian meal . 
Rye meal. 
Rye, oats, and othe: swall grain and pulse| 
Biscuit or Ship-bread. eoveee ceesee veee 
Potatoes 








-| $33,363,715 
aS tg saueeass-+ene nen Datane tease | 109,456,404 
TODACCO «+2220 cecccs coe cee ° seseeeesee! 11,319,319 
Hemp. a, F 
Other agricult ural proc 
Flaxseed ‘ae ccteeesonet 7.719 
Hops.. ‘ . 40,054 
Brown sug iiew wkd ae phase [o06ebe ancel 
Indigo - 





81,663 
MANUFACTURES. 


Refined sugar 


Chocolate...--- s oe coe ececee cece eee eoee 10,230) 
Spirits from grain---- eee 141,173} 
Spirit from molasses.+-+++ «+++ e+ RE FF PT: — 329,381! 
Molasses - oo0 be peel . 17,582) 


Vinegar ° coves cece . 20.443} 
Beer. ale, ports cawees [ose Seeds 64,677) 
Linseed Oiivive oes coves eoee ee ° ee ee 15,468) 
Spirits of turpentine 347,492 
Household furniture - 714,556 
Ceaches and other carriages. - tees teens 184, 497) 
eee 91.261) 
Saddlery eoes 18,229) 
Tallow candles and soap.-++++ ++ +++. ere): 681,362) 
Snuff and tobacco. ce cece | 7,671,500) 
Leather, boots and “oe 673,708] 
Cables and cordage. e eeee teers 103,216 
Gunpowder. eee ooeeee 180,048 
Salt. - reeee . 119,729) 
Lead. ° veknet oe. 5.540) 
i eke <eeeey 48 sha'Geee i 
Pig, bar and nails-- Joveeee oven] 181,998) 
Castings vsene be cin ee? Paeee aaeees 220 420) 
All manufactures of---- e+e} 2,097,234 
Copper and brass, and manufactures of. tenes 108,205 
Medical drugs . bee 327,073 
——--—) 3,844,404 





Cotton piece goods—. +-+-.- -- 
Printed or colored. seeeeesee| 1,086,167) 
Uncolored- see tee weeeee oe « eeee} 6,926,485) 
Cotton—.......++-- dave ts nnke-aewe eee 
Thread and Varn, KC..eere cere ce wees ween] 22,594 
Al! manufactures of.--- tees 733,648, 


OS 
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Summary statement of the value of goods, &c., Exported, &c. 








( Continued, ) 
Flax and hempe+ss e+e ee cece cence cece eves ene 
Cloth and thread --+++ eee cesses vce \scccee once 2,994 
Bags and other manufactures of... ...... (6... 0.4... 13,860 
Wearing apparel. «+--+ ceecee ceee cece cece euees a ae 239.733 
Earthen and stone ware. ....00 esse cece cess eens ceeuce 53.685 
Combs and buttoes- o- +00 weecce veee cocece lecccee eee 31.395 
Brushes of all kinds----+. ...... bist Behe Didis ok er 6.612 
Billiard tables and apparatus---. +--+ ..... 611086044) 260 1.673 
Umbrellas, parasols and sun-shades--...... S06} Gnseee 6,183 
Morocco&other leather not sold by ae pound re sicaes 6.448 
Fire-engines and apparatus ++++++ «seee eee [eeee ceeeee 9,652 
Printing presses and type- - es icin seniee 32.250 
Musica! instruments +--+ «+++ eee weer ee eves [sees eeeves | 52,397 
Books and maps 9 ead eee ene 66880 0068 toeee [eeeree eves! 142,604 
Paper and stationery..++++ ++++ csseee eeeee 0 force evecee!| 122,212 
Paints and varnish +-++++ + sss eeee cs eseces dm dnidle wile 83.020 
Glass... -<20++ eeee eee cone cnee sees SHO cone boone 00060 170,561 
TNS, BO060 w0cdes 6660 656060 C000 CCORee wees lesecce ccce 22.988 
Pewter and lead eth Sees COFOe Creese Bese eeee |ooee oeecce | 14,064 
Marble and stone. +--+ e+++ esee eee eeaetees | Wesiae Seek | 47,628 
Gold and silver and gold leafs: «+++ .....-4. [eves eeeees 11,873 
Gold and silver COIN. -++++0 + eeeeee cove cece Pevecce cece | 23,548,535 
Artificial flowers and jewelry «+--+... -. 4... | eras iaila alia 66, '397| 
Trunks. «+++ ++ «sees 0008 © Sees 6006 SEOs cece [tees wane 27, 148) 
Brick and lime -< 0000 + ccvcce cesses covcce 000 ccncce 32,625) 
| |__| 33,515,961 
Ry «dp en ai <oaeam Sp ememtuaaeses osatee. A nc dle aarbe biwhne leaee 336,003 
EGE goad 0604 Dans 0c cGenigdss 06 sectes sceces cree ce cces LisdWidete see 175,056 
Articles not enumerated..-... 012+ esse cece 
Manufactured... «+++ esseee coos cvce sevens ies ca Se ree ee 3,788,700 
Raw produce errr te ceeeee weeees creeee levees wees | ees eeceee 1,324,205 
COR Se eee pues er beseboced dere + 213417:697 


F. BIGGER, Register. 
Register’s Office, December 23, 1853. 
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Commerce of the U. S. 


Statistical view of the commerce of the U. S., exhibiting the value 
nage of American and foreign vessels arriving from and departing 


} 


eer 


COUNTRIES. 


Domestic 
produce. 


Value of Exports. 


COMMERCE. 


Total. 


Foreign 
produce. 


—_—— 





Russia 

S. - cncedacabiabnienese 
Sweden and Norway 
Swedish West Indies 


Danish West Indies...... 
Hanse Towns ............. 
Holland 

Dutch East Indies 

Dutch West Indies 
Dutch Guiana............. 


Scotland 
OS a ee | 
Gibraltar 


Cape of Good Hope 
Mauritius 
British Honduras......... 
British Guiana 

New Zealand.............. 
British West Indies 
BritishAmericanColonies} 


Australia 

Falkland Islands 

Other British Possessions 
France on the Atlantic.. 
France on the Mediterran| 
French West Indies 
Miquelon & FrenchFisker 
French Guiana 

Bourbon ..........scccccees 
French possess. in Africa| 
Spain on the Atlantic...) 
Spain on the Mediterran.| 


| $2,313,175 | 


26,911 | 
833,533 
31,024 | 
82,908 
913,481 | 
7,409,815 
1,983,725 
202,822 
251,258 
108,389 
2,301,038 


[112,778,859 


4,486,825 
613,812 
169,444 
165,319 | 
508,856 | 
367,231 | 

3,338 | 
318,325 | 


4,056,52T | 
3,098,575 | 
t,005,512 
6,290 
4,148,828 


24,268,292 


$52,514 | 
362,513 
9,005 
64,835 


631,494 
3,928 656 


$143,478 | $2,456,653 
1,806 | 28,717 

18 735 | 352,268 
$2,215 

32,903 

945,641 

8,020,053 

73 | 2,199,496 
383,706 
270,047 
17,694 126,083 
907,495 | 3,208,533 
3,209,264 | 115,987,628 
154,739 | 4,641,564 
59,272 | 673,084 
66,570 236,014 
22,237 187,556 
63,542 567,398 
370,372 
3,338 
381,360 
837,704 


5789 | 


38,868 


106,081 | 2,6 
1,912,968 
3,823,587 | 


71,069 | 
1,380,647 | 
70,331 


71,069 
25,648,989 
922,845 
398,251 
9,005 


647,045 
3,957,953 


15,551 | 


34,297 | 
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of exports to and imports from each foreign country, and the ton- 
to each foreign country, during the year ending June 30, 1853. 


NAVIGATION. 





American tonnage. | Foreign tonnage. 


Value of imports. | i——_—— 7 
Entered the ;Cieared from| Entered the Cleared from 
. © the U. S. U. §. the U, &. 


ee 





| 


$1,278,501 | 10,455! 11,958 5,297 
47875 |  874| 
447/332 
6/876 








| 2,174 
184,497 | 518 | 035 9,571 
18,843,455 | 86,561) 2 | 85,281 
1,625,170 2 | 20,780 
884,583 | 2,864) 526 | 25 6,605 
409,185 | 90}  é | D 409 
180,681 ) ¢ 402 
2,732,168 | 25.1% 4,192 
125,774,232 26,4: 364,892  435,8¢ 429,176 
4,887,990 | 25,892| 27,734/ 76,899 32,612 
153,118 | 2,786 3,482 238 14,55 
61,784 5,242 | 966 | 1,330 
80,053 2,72 936 | T41 
8,581,726 38,2 50,46 6,309 
302,303 901 | 983 
| 325 
268,298 4,418; 5,111 | 3,820 
64,533 4,211 | 
241 | 
1,044,264 77,587 | 101,808 49,245 | 
2,272,602 112,335 | 266,481 395,693 | 
5,278,116 1,876,927 (1,062,086 748,084 | 
| 630 | 





| 
| 


80,851,549 184,947 
2,604,393 16,234 
| 18,262 


| 14,469 | 10,768 
| 44/5621 — 7,600 





Commerce of the U. 


S. 


Statistical view of the commerce of the 


OUNTAIES 


Teneriffe & otherCanaries' 
Manilla & Philippine [sl.| 


PortoRico & oth. Sp.W.I. 
Portugal 

8S rer 
Fayal aud other Azores. 
Cape de Verd Islands ... 
Itally generally 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Tuscany .. 

Pontifical States......... | 
Tonian Islands 

Trieste & otherAust.ports 
Turkey, Levant, & 


Central America 
New,Grenada Pihene 
Venezuela ...............6. 
Bolivia.... 

Brazil 

Orien. Repub. of Uruguay 
Argentine Republic...... 
i ierinduicteh a %e 
a 
BRIE «04s sondinveinde -«-s 


Asia generally 
Liberia........... re 
BRAD sontnne ss+e00+s ' 


Africa generally 


South America generally’ 


South Seag 

Pacific Ocean 

Atlantic Ocean 

Indian Ocean 

Sandwich Islands ......... 
Northwest Coast 

West Indies generally .... 
Uncertain places 


Domesti: 

produce 
23,215 | 
64,378 | 
5,773,419 | 
810,411 | 

293,651 

101,524 | 
21,307 | 


9 Orr 
2% 23,256 2) 


2,178,745 
130,337 | 
195,380 | 


2,062,484 | 
207, 358 | 


1,738,413 | 

2,529, 770 | 
225,856 | 
753,301 
749,859 | 


3,734, 190 | 
296,088 
618,855 | 

2,157,820 | 


657.316 


1,555,990 


153 451 
660,096 


Cc 50 M MERC E. 
F ore ign Total 
produce. 
1,000 
1,000 | 
514,540 
54,143 
26,552 
15,574 
4,440 
l 604 | 


24,215 
65,37 Vit ) 
6,287 ,959 
864.554 
250,203 
117,098 
25,747 
24,879 
159,833 2,383,578 
24°818 | 155,155 
27,926 | 223 306 


22,640 37,813 


171 804 | 


2,284,288 
ed 


1 998,933 
3,558 ,824 
"346, 330 
356,470 
B44 527 
41,572 
3.994.444 
308 446 
$81,466 
2,326,437 


260,520 5 
1,029,054 
120,474 
103 079 | 
94, "668 


260,254 | 
12,358 
262,611 | 
169,117 
10,261 | 


180, 511 


27,060 | 
DD 396,655 


230,976,157 





en 


United States, sc. 


Value of inports i 


—¥4,021 | 


2,465,083 


18,585,755 | 


2,800,936 


411,155 
77,598 | 
10,892 | 


Commerce of the L 


—( Continued. ) 
NAV IGATION. 
~~ American tonnage. | Foreign tonnage. 
“Entered the | Cleared from | Entered. ‘the jC leared from 
| U.S | the U.S | UU. the U. 
1,641 1,046 | 1.235 85 
16,697 *98 | 2,008 
455,700 3 12 22,730 
47,838 5,815 | 9,429 
3,314 5,476 
1,942 | 3,707 
1,691 1,77 


2,818 f 

4,541 
37,362 
15,844 | 

= 78 3 | 


41,053 | 


953,714 


363,351 | 


1,985,624 
2,167,985 
990,937 
558,528 
2,613,780 


14,817,961 


302,980 | 
2,186,641 | 


2,241,252 


173,441 | 


12,600 


10,573,710 | 


267,978,647 


19,036 | 
4 5656 


soe 


11,821 
2,192 
218 
149 
11,735 
4,365 


31,369 
30,810 
80,737 
205,602 
12,001 
277 
69,735 
3,700 
10,749 : 
23,488 
63,246 | 


15,804 
3,172 
3,840 








60,041 


12.410 | 


3,998 | 
23,077 | 
3,762 
3,203 
18,111 20,260 | 
} 656 | 





4,004,013 2,298,790 
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Statement of the commerce of each State and Territory, 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCE. | FOREIGN 


~ tthe f 


In Aeihasl In forei Tot: : 
a ._ a Total. /JnAmerican 
eo. eee vessels. 








| | —o or 
| $1692412) 969517 $1761929| go7 
New Hampshire 876 1126 _— 
Vermont........000++ J 376) 82376 
Massachusetts 5398181 16895304) 1760970 
Rhode Island | 2226 302454 7864 
Connecticut | ADTTED!......00eee 497769| 11665 
New York 46217717|19812638| 66030355] 8864727 
New Jersey | 1354] 1354 
Pennsylvania .........- 4687269) 1567960} 6255229 
Delaware 

Maryland | 4782518 2985706) 7768224 
District of Columbia.. 75456) 75456 
Virginia 2119435 1183126 3302561 
North Carolina | 193870, 120272 

South Carolina 6459491; 8940917) 15400408) 
Georgia | 4958557} 2418826 
Florida | 1046921} 651285 
Alabama | 9916652) 6870261) 16786913) 
Louisiana ...........+6. | 47628019/20140705 
Mississippi | 
Tennessee 

Missouri 








Kentucky...........+++. 
Michigan | 224977 


BINED cc ccocvacencesees! PEI. codedivir.e 
Texas | 251040, 318878) 


California 


Indiana 
Minnesota 


Total 213417697) 1663323 
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July 1st, 1852, to p 30th, 1858. 





| ‘VALUE OF EXPORTS. 





Total Ameri-/In American] Inf reign | 
can& foreign! vessels. | vesseis. To! 
produc 





| $2049787| $12 254039 $132 2550| $1386589 

1126 94752) 7856! 82608 

04117; 184519)............ 18 4512 
1299002) 3059972 19955276, 85910403)15457553} 41367956 
8031 310485 261719; 104897) 366116 
11665 4509484 474297 71496 545798 
78206290 182009768 46261231/178270999 

1354 3539) 3539 

6527996 10454568 ey ee 
7906459) 5285656 4 1094419 6330078 

73456) 70086) 1408 71494 

3306791; 255863! 143641 399004 

314142 125779 145459 271238 
15400408} 1199780! 608737 1808517 
7871883; 275968! 239293 508261 
1698206, 18132} 47302 65434 
1678913) 2974538) 512109 509562 

| 68292658! 10856058) 2774628) 18630686 

5876 5876 
256846 | 256846 

859654 $59654 

750598) 97162) 847760 

175358) 175858 

207782 211230 

7559 7559 

4597638 1029681 156144 25815 281459 
101812 | 101312 

85932 

2582538 

612 





58. 9684 17003007|230420704| 191688325, 762 90322 27978647 














Trade between St. Louis and the South, §&c. 


——_.. _ a 7 — —_—~ — —_——— a. ee 


TRADE BETWEEN ST. LOUIS & THESOUTH: TENNESSEE 
RIVER, HICKMAN, KY., ARKANSAS RIVER, ETC 





Why ts it that the enterprising merchonts of St, Louis have never 
made a reasonable effort ‘ xtend their trade ina southern direction? 
This question has been frequently asked by the ;eop‘e and press of 
the south, but remains unanswers 

$3The trade of the Tennessee river embracing the fertile and wealily 


region of North Alabama, is monopolized by Louisville and Cincin- 


nati — chiefly by the former. Tiis trade employs some half dozen 
boats, engaged chiefly in the transportation of commodities, whi 


could, or ought to be obtained upon better terms at St. Louis than ; 
either Louisville or Cincinnati. And, besides, the distance from the 
mouth of the Tennessee to St. Louis is shorter and the navigation 
much better than to the markets he upper Ohio. Tae , peop! 


sic ay 
f the Tennessee, and especially those oj ma 
) 


the valley 


but commercial relations having been long es 
tablished be ween that region and the citi:s the Ohio, it requires 


appreciate these facts ; 


that advances should be made by the mer hants of St. Louis, and fa 
cilities of transportation offered. before a diversion can be made 


this direction. 

The trade of the Arkansas River is principally in the hands of Cir 
cinnati and other cities on {} Qhio: St. Louis h: s no boat either In the 
Tennessee or Arkansas trad: We respectfully ask the mercha 
and manufacturers of St. Lou's, i! they can look pon the map and 
obse rve the extensive rar res l nese rivers with« uf eeling a2 cesil 
to partic 1 ate in the commerce whic] heir rich valleys afford f 


} ‘ " . 
But it seems that the merchants of St. Louis have not only neglect 


to avail themselves of the trade of the southern tributaries of the Mis- 
sissipp!, but have even overlooked the trade of important commer ; 


points situated on the main river between this place and New Orlea: 


where their boats pass daily. 


f 
‘ 


We have upon former occasions, but without eflect, endeavored 
awaken the attention of the merchants and manufacturers of St. Loui 


to this subject: if has been suggested at the present time by the { 
‘ — .* , . , : 
lowing article wal h we copy irom ihe Hickman Times: 


‘Hickman anv Sr, Lovis Trap [t has, for ng time, be 
4} 


f some surprise to us that there is so little business in 


ter. 


matter < j t 
course between St. Louis and Hickman. W hile, for several years 
past, the Merch in's and Groce rs ol Hi kman have pure ha sed annua ly 
in Cincinnati, not less than half a million of dollars worth of goods and 


} + ‘ 


groceries, the purchases in St. Louis have not amounted in any on 


year, to twen'y thousand dollars 


—_—---—- 














Trade between St. Louts and the South, &c. 


Why is this? Our facilities for transacting business with St 

are far better than with Cincinnati: jor s [ hs an the 

are cul off almost entirely from Cinci 

are never cut off from St. Louis. In hieh w: i, the packets are 
usually from two to three days running fro ‘incinnati here. Twen 
ty-four hours from St. Louis iT mem hich « mv water. Full 
61X weeks azo, we rdered rinti } i, ve have 
not received it yet; from St. Louis, a weck from the day we sent th 
order would have been an unnecesa: delay. ‘nis it? It 
certainly cannot be, bec: ‘inei : 
ed to give beiter bargain 

chants in the latter city « 

having as extensive 4 tra 

importing or manufacturing 

than in Cincinnati. 

There have been a varicty il 
one of the principal of which was the ruinons rates 
ed upon Tennessee money, (our principal currency.) 

The merchants of Cincinnati have been taking Kentucky money 
par, and Tennessee money 2t one per cent. discount The merchants 
of St. Louis, have at the same time been charging from one to one and 
a half per cent. discount upon Kentucky money, and two and a half 
on Tennessee money. This our merchants could not afford to pay 
and this has been one of ¢! hiet ises of driving the trade to Cit 
cinnati. 

Another ereat reason is. people 
knowing that Hickman was | t important point between their 
city and Memphis, have made no efforts whatever, to secure the trade; 
they have uot tried to make themselves known to the people her 
either by advertising or otherwiss nd the consequener is, 
people, when they wish to purchase an article in St. Lonis, dc 
who fo send tou for it. Now whether an annu ilir ide of } alf 
of dollars is worth an effort, upon the part of St. Louis or 1 
leave for them to decide, parti ularly, when that trade is ine: 
and must continu: 
simply state facts, and they can and will govern themselves as 


i of St. Lor 18, aithoug) 


' 
‘ the { 


> increase us Ye pidly as if? rade o! Hi kman. 


see best, after these facts are laid before them. We are lesirous of 
seeing a trade built up between St. Louis and Hickman, and shal! 
have more to say in this connexion hereafter.” 

Hickman is comparatively 2 new town; it commands the trade of a 
fertile district of considerable extent. Its enterprising citizens are 
engaged in constructing a railroad to connect with the Nashville and 
Northwestern Railroad, and also with the Mobile and Ohio Railroad: 


and the time is not far distant when 1 


t will be in connection with the 
great railroad systems west of the Mississippi. In the hands of an 
enterprising population, Hickman must become a very important city 
and it is the true policy of the people of St. Louis to establish com 


mercial relations with it before iis trade is mononolized by others 











Pacific Rairvad ; Central Route. 


JOURNAL OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT. 
CENTRAL ROUTE. 





PACIFIC RAILROAD: 


We are pleased to learn that the citizens of California are begin- 
ning to look in the right direction for a railroad route to connect them 
with the States east of the Rocky Mountains. Hitherto the weight of 
the California influence seems to have inclined in favor of the south- 


ern route ; but the followirg preceedings of a convention held at Red 
Bluffs afford evidence that brozder and more statesman-like views are 
beginning to prevail in that region. 
[From the Placer Times ance Transcript. } 
Pacrric Raisroap Convention at Rep Bruvrrs. 
Red Bluffs, June 3d, 1854. 

Pursuant to public notice, published through the press, a Conven- 
tion composed of delegates appointed by the people in the several 
counties, to give a proper expression to their opinions and wishes in 
relation to the route by which the Pacific Railroad should enter the 
State, met at 10 o’clock, A. M., on the above date. On motion of E. 
Garter, Hon. J. W. McCorkle was elected President, and Jas. Mc- 
Clatchey and G. E. Winter Secretaries. 

The Convention closed its labors by the adop‘ion of the following 


resolutions : 

Whereas, The grand question of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, by means of a railroad across the continent, is now considered 
as a determined fact—sure to be accomplished—by the mighty ener- 
gies of the American pe ple ; and Whereas, The selection of a route 
for this great scheme, which is national in its character, is still unde- 
termined; and Whereas, Appropriation has aleady been made by Con- 
gress, and expended for the sur vey of routes whose practicability and 
adaptation to the commerce and wants of our growing country, are 
entirely problematical, and whose claims to favor at the hands of the 
whole nation, rest upon the sole basis of the moneyed and poli ieal in- 
fluence of the few, and 

Whereas, We deem it a matter of supreme importance to the State 
of California, thai t a great highway, connecting us with our sister 
States, should embrace, among its main objects—first, the most prac- 
ticable, second, the most direct, third, the most central route, in order 
to subserve, (o the greatest possible extent, the purposes of the great 
mass of the American people, as well as of the government; and 
Whereas, A central route will actually traverse the greatest extent of 
inhabitable and fertile territory, both east and west of the Rocky 
Showin sins, and would thereby afford the greatest fac tility to the settle- 
ment and protection of our now vast but wilderness domain: 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That we endorse and recommend the se- 
lection of a central rou‘e, through the great South Pass, and in order 
to accomplish this great object, we ask the co-operation of Oregon. 
whose wants are identical with our own, as well as the co-operation 
of the great masses of the people of our own State, settled upon the 
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waters of the Pacific, in se ing forth the advantages, the practicabil- 
ity, and the claims, of the rou'e known as Nobles’ Pass, in a proper 
and authentic manner, before Congress ard the American people.” ™ 

Resolved, That we hold the accomplishment of this great undertak- 
ing to be of pre-eminent importance, in preserving a good understand- 
ing, and thereby cementing the bonds which unite the sisterhood of 
States which compose our happy country; und that we will not oppose 
any particular route, after a fair and thorough survey shall have set- 
tled the question of selection. 

Resolved, That we consider the project of constructing a Railroad 
from the Eastern to the Western boundaries of the Republic, a great 
National work, demanded as a means of defence in time of war, and 
in peace as a bond to unite the States. and practically important in all 
respects, to their common defence an] general welfare. 

Resolved, That the State of California and the Territories on the 
Pecific, to the north, as regards their present and prospective re- 
sources and population, will be incaleulably more benefitted by a rail- 
road through Noble’s Pass, which would strike at the same time the 
head waters of the Sacramento river, flowing to the south, the Ump- 
qua, Willamette, and Columbia, to the north, and following these great 
natural highways, sweep down the entire length of the three largest 
and richest valleys in America, to the Pacific ocean, terminating at the 
mouth of the Columbia at the north, and the Bay of San Francisco 
at the south. ~ 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is necessary at 
this time that the people of the United States and the General Gov- 
ernment at Washington be fully aroused to the importunce of the route 
by “‘Nobies’ Pass,” for the line of the great Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road, and that an immediate organization of Committees in the several 
northern counties of this State be had, for the purpose of collecting 
information in regard to said route, ani urging upon the government 
its immediate survey—and that they be requested to forward the same 
to Gen. Allen, the Chairman of the General Committee, for publi- 
cation. 

Resolved, That we bail with much satisfaction the information re- 
cently received, that Congress has appropriated money for the survey 
of the route through “‘Noble’s Pass,’’ and that although it be but tardy 
justice to the northern portion of the State, we are yet none the less 
thankful that Congress has made a beginning in this important work, 
and can but express our earnest hope thatthe proper Department will 
order the work to be immediately commenced ; and we most solemnly 
protest against the location of the railroad before the engineers shall 
have had time to report on its merits, 

Resolved, That we respectfully but firmly protest against the pol- 
icy of granting any portion of the public domain within this State (ex- 
cept so much thereof as may be necessary for tracks, turnouts, and 
stations for the use of the road,) to any party or parties to aid them in 
the construction of such road, as such a policy would prevent a large 
portion of our agriculiurists from receiving those benefits intended to 
be conferred upon them by our liberal pre-emption laws—would place 
the most of the soil of our State in the hands of non-resident capital- 
ists, and permanently retard the growth and settlement of the country. 
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unty represented in this 
several counties, to act in con- 








mvent! e pel i neu ’ 

rt with the per elected as ommitteemen of other counties 
whose duty e to raise by contribution money, a1 d to cause to 
ye surveye » through ‘“‘Noble’s Pass,”’ in case the survey of 






in tis not mmenced by the General Government within three 
t te, and that the Chairman of said committee be in- 


months tro! his date, ; 
Structedi to cor:espond w! tive proper Government officers in rela- 










tion to said irvVey. 

Resolved ih bv centrality « # route for ralroau we mean 
entra ot with regard to our own State, but central as regards the 
vihole terr ' t e United States on the Pacitie coast 





On motion, the resolutions were cen up servatim, and each adopt- 

vithout debate save the third, which was amended 
to read as it now ippears, id the seventh, which Mr. Geige r moved 
to strike out, giving his reasons therelor, This motion was opposed 
by Viessrs. Bryan. MeC!} hey, and H irrisen, and the vote was taken 
and the motion declared not carried. The question then recurred upon 


the iopt i event! resolution, upon W hich the ayes and nays 













were called. and resulted in the alfi ive, only two dissenting. 
Vhe nore } n rh resol ns were then ud nied s a whole, with 






Resolved, That the delegates fi ea ‘f the counties represented 
vitt ided to be raised by the eighth 











ie t nutes 
Qn the r ssembitt f t} ( vention e following centlemen 








those chos for such mmitter 
Yuba. Gen. James Allen: Sacramento, Col, F. Forman; Shasta, 
Mai. B. P. R line: Butte, Judge J. W. McCorkle; Colus) Capt. D. 
‘inch; Trinity. J. Comstock; Siskiyou. John D. Crosby. 
On motion of Mi Murtry. Gen. James Allen. of Yuba. was ge- 


















lbis, W. Harrison, 
i ppointe 1a commit- 
e ny the « s of engineer when they 


~ . . , 4 . 
} en \ ther rnc >t ’ t;, +s obtle’s Pass 















Resolve Puat the different newspapers 1@ State be requested to 







ihe tha ] ( ve ter lf A. A. Stout, Esq., 








President. 


McCorkr F 









The influences which have been brought to bear upon the extreme 


nutes for a Pacifie railroad have for a time di- 






northern and southern r« 


verted the public mind from the investigation of the true merits of a 
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central location. But we are persuaded that the report of the engin- 
eer will put an end to the northern project, and force the northern in- 
fluence upon the centre! line. In support of the opinion that the 
northern route will be abandoned we quote from the Nebraska Palla- 
dium what Col. Lander is reported to have said in his public address at 
Council Bluffs. Col. Lander went out with Gov. Stevens on the north- 
ern route, and returned up the valley of the Columbia. He says: 

‘‘T cannot think there are ten men in Oregon, who believe that 
the line adopted for the great national thoroughfare will be that 
surveyed during thie last season, under the direction of Gov. Stev- 
ens, generally termed the Northern Route, and passing from St. 
Paul, Minnesota, north of the Missouri river, and along the Brit- 
ish frontier, to Puget’s S.und. faving examined that line in my 
professi onal capacity, I am fully prep: ared ti speak of its charac- 
ter. In the vicinity of the Mississippi river it possesses advant- 
ages over all other Pacific routes by traversing a rich timber 
country; regarding the scarcity of timber in the interior, this is a 
desideratum and gives a nigh character to the line. Beyond thig 
advantage, the Northern line, (which to the first range of mount- 
ains is of so f: —_— e a character, as to justify any encomium, ) 
does not compare as a Railroad route with that [ have recently 
examined. I believe the route up the Platte river valley to be pe- 
culiarly favorable for cheap construction. From a point thirty 
miles west of the Missouri river, a single plane of surface extends 
for 500 miles without a break or declivity. The soil is of sacha 
character, that by skirting the Sand Bluffs on the north side of 
the river, all necessity for ballasting or dressing the road bed is 
avoided. Brooks of clear water, having their sources in these 
bluffs, and at such an elevation above the level proposed for the 
Rail, as to afford every facility for the use of locomotives 

I have no doubt that the perfect dr nage, afforded by. a soil of 
such a character would allow he use of the Rail for long dis- 
tances, without grading. I believe that nowhere on the American 
Continent, occur such facilities for cheaj p and speedy construction 
for the immediate completi yn of a road, or at least the earliest 
possible opening of a line of ty 4038p yrtation to the interior. This 
is a fact of the greatest sce One of the chief obstacles 
to the construction of a Railroad within a reasonable period of time 
will be the difficulty of transporting aie and the necessary 
appliances for grading , to the several mountain sections of the 
interior. The line up “the Platte offers every advantage for over- 
coming this obstacle by affor ' ng such facilities for an immediate 
use of the Rail in a pre'iminary track. I have already stated that 
the citizens of W: ashington and Oregon 1 Territories have manifested 

a lively interest in the Pacific Railway question—that they believe 
the adoption of the Platte Valley roate will exert an important in- 
fluence upon the future, and that they have no hopes of the con- 





800 Arkansas Midland Railroad. 





struction of an extreme northern line. I left Olimpea, or Puget’s 
Sound, in March carrying (by unanimous vote,) a full indorse- 
ment of both branches of the Legislature of Washington. I have 
been deeply interested in the success of this reconnoisance, and 
am abundantly repaid for some months of severe labor by this full 
and successful result. I have ascertained the fact, that an excel- 
Jent Railroad line exists between the waters of Missouri river and 
Puget’s Sound; also that a very practicable, cheap, and favorable 
line exists between Salt Lake City and Puget’s, Scund, and am 
able to fully demonstrate the latter proposition by reliable data.” 


ARKANSAS MIDLAND RAILROAD. 


The friends of this enterprise performed the ceremony of break- 
ing ground as the commencement of the work at Helena, on the 


4th instant. 
The Helena Star of the Sth says, ‘‘our citizens, full of nation- 


al and State pride, turned out, without distinction of age or sex, 
to participate in the festivities of the occasion.’’”A public address 
was delivered by James T. Crary, Esq., orator of the day, and 
speeches were made by several other gentlemen in response to the 
cail of the Assembly. ‘‘After dinner was served up, Major Rich- 
ard Davidson, surrounded by the enthusiastic assembly, took his 
spade and threw up the first sod on our railroad. This pleasing 
duty could not have been assigned to one more worthy. The great 
work was commenced with the utmost enthusiasm—long, loud and 
continued applause cheered and animated this interesting scene. 

We sincerely hope that the enthusiasm manifested upon this in- 
teresting occasion will not abate until the road is completed. Let 
the ‘‘Midland Road”’ be built only to the city of Little Rock, and 
it will ensure the construction of other roads terminating at Hele- 
na, which will place it in connection with the great systems of 
public improvements east and west of the Mississippi. 

Though we regard a direct connection with Memphis, by rail- 
road, as necessary to complete the Missouri system of public im- 
provement, we are still persuaded that the true route from St. 
Louis to New Orleans is that which crosses the Mississippi at He- 
lena, and that, in obedience to the laws of commerce, this line 
must, sooner or later, be constructed. 


POP OD OL OL OL OL OL OL Ol el 
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MISSISSIPPI, OUACHITA AND RED RIVER RAILROAD. 


This road was inaugurated at Camden, on the 4th instant, with 
the usaal ceremonies—public addresses, breaking grcund, feast- 
ing, &0. Though local in its character, this work will be one of 
immense benefit to Western Arkansas and Eastern Texas, and we 
trust its friends will find the means necessary to its speedy ac- 


complishment. 


JOURNAL OF MANUFACTURES AND MINING. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION FOR ROLLING RAILROAD 
BARS, 


Mr, Wm. Harris, late of the Rolling Mill firm of Harris, Burnish 
& Co., of this place, has just completed an invention for the mannfac- 
ture of Railroad Iron, which in the opinion of our ablest mechanics is 
likely to give a fresh impetus to the Iron Manufacture, and to effect 
corresponding changes throughout the entire trade. It consists in a 
new method of arranging the rolls, and cannot fail wherever under- 
stood, to entirely supplant the old process. Mr. H. is a practical iron 
manufacturer, and has been actively engaged in the business for the 
greater part of his life. He is now about 34 years of age. His at- 
tention has for many years been given to an improvement of this kind, 
manifestly so much needed. 

By the old (present) plan, each pair of rolls has nine separate 
grooves, through which the heated mass from the furnace is success- 
ively passed, until it is delivered from the last in the shape of a rail- 
road bar. Much manual labor is required; and even with the most 
skilful and expeditious workmen, the metal has time to cool very con- 
siderably before it is finished, thereby becoming less malleable, and 
causing a dangerous st-ain upon the machinery. The breaking of a 
Roll in such a mill, it is well known, is but a common occurrence. 

Now, instead of the one set of Rolls, containing the nine grooves ; 
by the new process, there are nine separate pairs of Rolls, each having 
but one groove—arranged in one continuous line, with close ducts or 
boxes between; so that the “pile’’ (the hot ball of mete!) is fed in at 
one end, and comes out at the other a railroad bar! The principal ad- 
vantages claimed are—economy of time, and saving of manual labor— 
highly important considerations, as all iron manufactures well knew. 

et us compare (and our dala throughout, it may be proper to re- 
mark, are not mere guesses, but have been ascertained by accurate 
calculations): By the old process, a bar of 21 feet, the usual length, 
is manufactured in 24 minutes ; by the new, in the same time, one of 
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100 feet could be run out, if the ‘pile’ could be prepared; or with 
the speed proposed for the new maehinery, 2 bar 30 fect long may be 
finished from the “pile” in 30 seconds ! 

By the old plan, 10 men and boys are ordinarily employed in the 
rolling process alone—by the new, but one; and his business would 
be solely that of superintendence — there would be no manual labor 
for him, For instance, the Heater brings his ‘“‘pile’—-it is put in at 
one end of the continuous line of Rolls, and requires uofarther manip- 
ulation till it is delivered, a railroad bar at the other. 


Another prime advant claimed for the new process is the manu- 
facture of the ‘“‘Red sh = iron into railroad bars. This species of 
iron, it is well known to manufactnrers, possesses a peculiar brittle- 
ness whe that renders it difficult if not impossible, to work by 
the old process, though remarkably tough when cold—having a long 


fibre and making the best of railroad tron. On the new plan, the time 
occupied in the manufacture of a bar is so short, that the metal can 
easily be retained at a workable temperature during the entire pro- 
cess. ‘This will undoubtedly tend greatly to improve the general 
character of railroad iron; as the ‘« old short, * now m sstly employed 
for that purpose (because it is most easily worked,) bec mes exceed- 
ingly brittle when cold, being in very many cases not much better in 
that respect, than common pig metal. 

The new machinery used is of the simplest mechanical construction, 


and not at all likely to break or get out of order. It consists mainly 
of a horizontal shaft, to which are attached, by plain level gearing, the 
several Roll ;, some rt andi vertic ma and others laterally (in order 
to compress the metal on all sides.) The Rolls are set apart at dis- 


tances corresponding with the successively increased lengths of the 
“‘pile,’’ in its passage through them—the first four or five being com- 


paratively close toge her. Hence the entire length of the line of 
Rolls, for manufacturing bars, say 21 to 30 feet lo ng, would not ex- 
ceed 100 fer No more power is required than in the old process, 
as the metal is acted upon but by one Roll at a time; and not near so 
much toward the finishing, as in the old process, as the metal has by 
that time cooled very much and, of course, is less malleable; while by 
the new, the whole operation is performed so speedily, that the tem- 
perature of the metal is very little reduced. 


A Caveat was filed at Washington some time last winter, and ap- 
tent for the invention is now pending in the names of 


plic ation for a pa ) i i 
Messrs. Harris & Geo. Bright, A model may be seen at the hard- 
ware store of the latter in this plac 


As to the cost of a mill, constructed with the new Rolling machin- 
ery, a liberal estimate places it at about 15 to 20 per cent. more than 
the present expenditure; but the new Rolling apparatus alone will not 
cost more than 10 pe r cent. over the price ¢ f the pre sent Rolls. The 
other increased expense results from the odditionsl number of im- 
proved capacity of the furnaces, necessary to supply the new Rolling 
machinery ; and of course is to be considered in connection with the 
proporticnal increase of manufacture. This will become plain by a 
simple calculation: A mill constructed on the old plan can work up 


about. 70 tons of metal in 24 hours; that is, in the largest establish- 
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ments, with the best of machinery and the most experienced worxe 
men, But, with the new Rolling gear, 120 tons can be manufactured 
in 12 hours; or nearly four times as much—yet the yield in both cases 
being limited by the rolling power. The principal difference, so far 
as cost is concerned, alter the new Rolling apparatus is introduced, is 
n the additional number of iurnaces required to keep it going. 

There are other incidental advantages connected with this invention 
that we have not attempted to enumerate — we may have occasion to 
allude to it hereafier. The model has been examined by a great many 
persons, and the actual process of manufacture performed with small 
bars of cold lead. The general opinion expressed is admi,ation and 
implicit confidence in its suecess. We commend it specially to the 
notice of Tron Manufacturers throughout the country.——( Pottsville 
Journal 


ANGEL CHILD. 


‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The death of a child awakens an emotion of grief which is con- 
centrated in the heart of its parents, but which is seldom deeply 
diffused throughout the circle of even their intimate friends, much 
less through the mass of society. The world does not mourn for 
those who die young, yet it is often said that they are the ones 
“whom the gods love,” that ‘‘of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Why should not the death of a child awaken a deeper feeling ? 
Why should the world be indifferent to those whom the gods love? 
Why should mankind pay so little respect to the emblems of the 
Kingdom of Heaven * 

Hallowed are the hours of childhood; hallowed its associations, 
its innocence, its singleness of heart, its love, its joy, its Angel- 
guarded existence God grant that its freshness of feeling, like 
the waving of Angel-wings beside the well of everlasting life, may 
be prolonged in harmony with the experience of years —that ‘‘Ar- 
cadia may be always in man, and man always in Arcadia.””* 

These reflections were suggested on the perusal of the following 
beautiful lines, full of tones of tenderness, coming from a heart 
overflowing with that freshness of feeling which indicates the Ar- 
cadian life of truth and poetry enjoyed by the fair authoress. 

With naive and charming modesty she says : 


—. 


* Jean Pau! 
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‘‘These simple lines came impromptu from my heart upon learn- 
ing the death of little Georgie. That they are very imperfect I am 
aware, but they express so fruthfully my feelings, I cannot re- 
frain from offering them to his dear afflicted motker.’’ 

It is a tribute of consolation to the bereaved mother, wife of 
Dr. P——.,, of St. Louis, on the death of their on!y child. 


Dear little babe! thy while on earth 
Was like a flower of noon-day birth, 
Too delicate and sweetly fair 

To live, tho’ nursed with tenderest care. 


The purity and winning grace 
And smile which lit thy fair young face, 
Seemed but a loan from angel-hand, 


Best fitted for the “spirit land.” 


We should not wish thee back, sweet child, 
Tho’ oft thy loveliness beguiled 

Our thoughts from care, and toil, and strife, 
And pointed to eternal Life. 


*Twere sin to call thee from that choir, 
Where now thou tun’st an Angel’s Lyre, 
*Tho’ ne’er will fall on mother’s ear, 
Again the tones she joyed to hear. 


Then rest thee, little one, above, 

Where all is one bright scene of love; 

The same High Power which gave thee birth, 
Took thee, in wisdom, back from earth. 


LeximorTon, Ky., 1854 LETTIE. 


MEMORY OF FRIENDS 
IITARRY. 
A varied scene, with lakes and brooks, 
Is pleasant to the eye; 
And clouds and birds look light and gay, 
While flying through the sky— 


A garden filled with flowers and shrubs. 


= - ej c 
Sat el I 


ro life a pleasure lends, 
But pleasanter than tongue can tell 
Is the Memory of Friends 
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Westero Journal and Civilian. 
\LEVEXTIE volume of full series and fifth 
i volume of New series just bound—both sets 
for sale, full set 11 vols, for $25,00, New Serics 
5 vols for $10; Subscription per year $3,00. 
TARVER & COBB, 73 Chesnut str. 
Agents: E.A. DUBREUIL, Santa Fe NewMex- 
joo; JOHN E. BEARDON, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; We. G. LE DUC, St. Paul Minn.; J. Cy 
MORGAN, New Orleans La. 


Attorneps. 


)HILIY PIPKIN, Jr. Attorney at Law, 
i Hillsboro’, Mo. 


HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 

. denee, Mo. Ottice over Thomas & Todd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. 1. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson. M. Tarver, Esq., H. Cobb, Fsq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Notary Wublic. 


ADOLPH KEHR, 
Notary Public, Mo. 11. Fourth street. 
opposite the Court House. 


ANTHONY V. HOFER, 
Notary Pudlic and Conveyancer, 
Office: Southeast corner of Second & Walnut 

streets, next io C. Witter’s Book Store, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Land Agency Notice. 


TORTHINGTON G, SNETHEN continues 
\ to practice Law in the Ssapreme Court; 
to attend to eases before Congress; to prose- 
evte Claims and settle accounts against the 
Departments and Boards of Commissioners ; 
to procure Patents at home and abroad; to ob- 
tain Pensions and Bounty lands; to collect 
debts. dividends, legacies and inheritances 
in any part of the United States and ir foreign 
countries; to make investments of funds in 
Leans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage. 
and to negociate the purchase and sate ol 
Loans, Land and Patent-rights tn any State 
ofthe Union. Particular attention paid to 
Ca'tfornia Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court on appeal. 
1 Communications prepaid, addressed to 
G. SNETHEN, 6, Carrol: Place, Capito 
Hill, Washington, D. C., will meet witb 
Prompt attention. 


'ENERA! AGENCY at Dubuque, lowa, for 

KF public lands, real estate, military land 
Warrants, payment of taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 
other business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent's duties, by 

CHARLES CORKERY, 

Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depositions tur all the North-western States, 

Missouri included. 18 October, 1. 


Brushes. 


DINGS & CO., importers of German 
French and English Fancy Goods, and 
manufacturers of all kinds of brushes, No., 
47 Nain street, St, Louis, Mo. 





DEPARTMENT 

+ 

EUWAKD MEAD & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
Warcues, Clocks, JEWELRY, 

TABLE and Pocket Cutlery, Solid Silver and 
Plated Ware, Musical Instruments, Daguerreo- 
type Stocks, Fancy Goods, and 

CALIFORNIA ARMS, 

American and Rocky Mountain Rifies, Colt’s 
Revolvers, Steel Rifle barrel apd Holster Pistols, 
Bowle Knifes, and a large assortment of huptiag 
apparatus.—Importing our foreign gvods direct- 
ly trom the Mauufacturers in Europe, we have 
superior advantsges, and will sell to our custe 
omers equally as jow as the New York Import- 
ing Houses, and would invite the attention of 
lealers and purchasers to our large stuck of 
Vatches, Silver and Plated Ware, AccordeoDay 
and English twist double and single barrel guns. 
No. 54 Main, corner of Pine Street, St. Louis. 


{’ WITTER, 33 Waluut street, corner of 2d, 
( e St. Louis, Mo. German and French stand- 
ard works, Noveis and Schoo! Books. Blank 
Books Writing Papers, Music Paper, Slates & 
Ink, Engravings, Prints, Steel Pens, Ink- 
stands, &c. —Printing and Binding executed 
in the best manner. Orders for England, 
France and Germany ure executed at the 
shortest notice. 


—_ Gallege. 


UNATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL 
J COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1549. 
With full authority to “*grant diplomas, award 
legrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law ina other 
States.”’-—Charter, Sec. 2. 

Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- 
selves for busine-s pursuits, are respectfully 
invited to call during business hours and exame 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 
progress of the pupils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the practeal duties of the 

ounting House. Persunal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
cal Accountants now in charge of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
usiness education in this institution. 

N. B&B For CIRCULARS containing infor- 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
nstruction id all business ceunected with 
the above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart- 
nent,”? corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Loui-.Mo, 


> ; 
lisots. 

\ M. & H, M. WARREN, manufacturers 
{ « of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are hept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
of roofing 

Ottice and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar, St. Louia, 
Mo. Ottice hours from 1) to 11 e’clock, a. 
M.,.and4te 5p. m, 

ad = c » x — 

fjorse Shoring. 
jouN MULLERY, Premium Horse shoer 
% inthe ailey, opposite the Post Office, will 
s usual, pay particular attention to the varsous 
diseases aftecting the feet of horses, and will 


guarantee togive general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments. 
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Susurance. 


Fire, Hull and Cargo Insurance. 
VHE COLUMBIA INSUKHANCE CO. OF 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS—ALI 

IN $200,900. 
pany oonti 
& CARGOES, 
All losses promptly a 
in Ran s Building 
Main € 
J Agent 


Citizens’ Insurance Co. shed Missouri. 
$3 350.000. 
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Lithographic Establishment.| — 


Loiagne ¥ & BRO., No, 7)-Mautket street, - ,RUIT TREES AND SHEUBBEKY, jo 
Ko 





St. Louis, Mo., ave prépared to €xecute | 


antthing iugptbe hoe of lithography; and es- 


Fruit Frees. 


sale by the Undessigned, wt ‘thrir trust 


furm aud puisery. ‘this catublishment is jv- 


pecially, es they are jn possesiion of the | cuted seven miies South of +t. Louis, Me. 


largrst Size! liihographie presses and.stones, 
they are able to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions, They teke and tithegr -ph-por- 
traits acd tikenesses from erroty pes, en- 
trave er lithograph show hill cards, Dasiness 
and Visitiug cords, diplomas, masiey mia j- 
{v sts, labels, facsiniles. bank notes, Bank uliis, 
bank ¢heeks. bill he ads, drafts, bills of Jad- 
ings town plats. &c, 

Pe they pasticalurly beg leavé to request 
the spegial notice of the public to their crayon 
dra ings end colored lithographs, i as mach 
as this is the only establishmest: in the, West, 
where thisimproved style of ‘lithegraphing is 
practiced 


ie & ©. kKOBYN’S Lithographic, Drawing; 
iF *ing, end Co or Printing Hstablich- 
niet, 44 North Second Street, telew 
Vines St. Louis, Mo. 

Portraits, Landscapes, Animalstaken from 
life, Music, Vignettes for Beoks, Drafts, &c. 
108 Dilisy Labeis, business x Visiting Cards, 
Architecture, Mochinery, Drawings, Plats, 
Maps. Cs - Draw ings of ail Kinds executed on 
Ntomty-Copper and Stee! pivtes. wood cute. 
Mannéseripts Ac. transferred. Al Kind of col- 
ors Ornamental printing exe¢uted im the 
neatest style, ai moderate Terms, 


Paper fyangings. 
THOMAS DALE, 

Paper hanger, Whitexer and Wali colorer 
No. 168 Market strect near Alex, Leitch & 
Co's. Drug store. St. Louis» Me. 

Plastering dene ct short notice and 


style. 
Alterders for work promptly exectited. 


Moauutacturtes. e 


'PHOMAS GREY, Slucksmith Jevid iron 
Worker, No. 9 North Second.strect, bet- 
v ees Ofive and Locust, St. LOnis, Mo., keeps 
cosstantly ob hand and manefactures to order 
Ux Chains, Siedges, Wedges, and every des- 
par of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbies 
sod Pi¢het Pins. 23> Blacksmite work for 
‘fousebuilders, at the lowest. prices. -—g- He 
has always on hand the highly recommended 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 
~~ ~ 


Mathematical Instrusents. 


BLATTNER, Mathematical wnd Surgical 
U, Instfument meker, Dexler in Guts. Pis- 
tols and Sporting Materials, No, 68 North Se- 
cond street, betw een Pine and Olive, St, Louis, 
Mo., manufactures, and hes alweys ‘on band ; 
Surveyor’s Compasses, Levelling Instrumente, 
Theodoljte Pocket Compasses, S ) 
Barometers, Therniometers, Drowing nstru- 
ments, Spectacles, lvory and Gunteér’s stale 
and Protractors, Hour end Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopes aud Magnifying Glastes; Hydro- 
meters of silver and glass, hydrometers for 
acids and salts. Magic Lanterns, Electyical Me- 
chines, &¢,, also, Surgical and Dental Instry- 
ments; Pocket, Dissectings Cupping and self. 
injecting Cases; Taylor’s Shears, all sites s 
Syringes, large and smali, Scarifies Lan- 
celts; Forceps; .furnkeys; darge and 
ee for Druggists; Prescription Scales 
on adé; Revolvers, Guns, fittgn bao xf 
Piaks, Game Bags, Ac. 1-3 4ll the ¢ In- 
struments repaired ai short netice inthe best 
manner. 
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There are. Uiuibus Couclics running duily 
from the City »sthin one half mile of tic ve- 
tatlishinciats The Nurséry sid Gerdeus ore 
open ut all times (pundays excepted) for the 
reception ol visitors. losticyuAurets and ame- 
teurs are respeetfally invined ty. Visit the es- 
tublishment and ex.imine for hemsets es. | ty 
divecting the attentiyn of the pyblic to thei 
nursery, they “ould remark that one of tiw 
firm, (Mr..James Sigersou,) bas been cuguged 
in the above businuss fur the lust cw eniy-tie 
years; during thottime he hastested muny of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurance on their part of an juteution to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as \ vi! as to 
add to theirexsortment from year to y ear, tur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persous u ishing 
te make choice seiections of fruit, that the, 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees 
will Le as reasonable gs at any Similar esial- 
lishment Best or Wedet, and when desired 
trees will be delivered freé of charur iu the 
city er en steamboats 5 patched in good oie; 
fortheir destinution, 

TF All letters cd4regsed toFohn Sige: sou. 
St. Louis, or to James Sigeesen, Careudcict, 
will meet « ith prompt attention, 

LOH N SIGERSON & BROTH E: 
ee Moe ome 


fjardmare. 

}. WONDERLY, Monufsetirer ef Copper: 
« Tip and Sheet Wo. Work—such'as € oj 
per Pipes: for t4eembogis® and* Vistiile cies, 
deda Pountuins, Copper. eities, Well and ib- 
tern Pumps, and ¢ tery other artic ip bu one 
of business, No. 233. Maja steect, Seuth-ep>t 
corner. of « Lerry, Ste Lovis, bo, He also 
trannfueturs and heep> eonstantly on heud, 
Preminm Sfcembout Cooking Sto. es. ‘inware 

always on wid, whoicedle and retail. 


Furniture. 


Ss, 


7M. M. MARLOW; proprietor of the &. 
\ Y. Louis }iurniture ttere, mi nulecturs 
and hweps constantl on bara every variety 
of heusehiojg furpitwe. matresges, widow 
blinds, Willow Ware, &Cs ; 

Alro, mePufactutcs to onder every ait .cie 16 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abread 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packe(l. . All ‘goods warranted @s recom- 
mended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive an? Locust streets, M. Louis, Mo, 

———, _ A 


Slate Ward. 

B vetis M. CANNON, Slater, Ne. 16 end 17 

Seuth Sixth street, St. Lonis, % ould re- 
spectfully isfe. m the public that, having new 
compk ted-his arrang« ments; beds ps epercd to 
maketontrects for upy wok ip his jine. He 
has in his employ practical sisters, onc is well 
prepared to execuie.in a workmantike men- 
hers and. with dispatchy @l! orders entrusted 
to his care. He Leens.censtantly on bend, and 
for sale, Welch siete, rich tiles, sheet lead, 
plate fiegging, slate hearths, copper, brues and 
iron sinth nails, Rosendale Cement, acd ah 
other articles pertainingto his business. He 
willstrip from 100f8 @ ney sheet. iron. tin, or 
other covering, and gubstitate therefor sate. 
Slate removed from one sof, can be used te 
advantage on anothet, ‘whichis not the case 
with any other roofing material, “His terms 
are-such os cannot but prove. tatm factory, 
Apply es shore. 
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cv Hangings. 

W ‘OLe & ez RT, 
in Pa 

Papers; No 
Fim and 5 
on hard, all 
per-hangin 
window sh 
Silver pape 
lead pencii nt 
drawing pa 5 
PO lel - * os 


tierttediietinetiinstintin ia tea al 
Wanlin Steam Sash Factory. 


B. f rrgt LIBERT, 
N nvte and 14th atreet.sonth side 
shes Doors, Sash and Blinds 
w Frames. Terms moderate 
ip taninge babi nate: 


using Gouses. 


AGE & L\CON, 
Main st a 

Rank of Mis s 

N. B. we ts re 
from all par 
change or 
times. 

Also Bran f 
Houses al S 
ties. © wit f 


Avi N 

Bi ‘china 
site third 
ato. Inte 
‘nate scl site € 
eax and sig 
atid New © 
MM-snme t: 

ONN J. 
Ls éxchang 
of Main on 
terest: pai 


importers and “dealers 
agings, Colors and Faney 
mt Second street, bet weéh 

» Lonis, Mo. Constantly 

rf “olf anad-water colors, pa- 
ey screens, teater pieces, 


and Bute’ gold bronze. 
boxes, ‘paint brushes, 
April. 1950 


Algo Done : 
N. B.- 


Banking House No. 139 
Lonis, next door to the 


‘ceived, Drafts and Notes 
e Union collected and Ex- 
and South fer sale at all 


Exchange and. Banking 
iste and Secramento Ci- 


& CO. bankers apd .ex- 
No. 83 Main street, east 
th of Olive street, St. Louis. 
| to depositors, drafis and 
nt and time bills porchas- 
unge on the eastern cities 
for galé, at the lowest rates, 
chasers. 





RSON & €0., bankers and 
rs on the north-westcorner 
streets, St, Louis, Mo.. ‘Ine 

ositors, drafty and noles 


Bac OOS MIS OG ONC Gre doe 





rble, marroquin, told and | 


' Christy, James C. Chris*- 


- tp Goods, 


(Row MCCRERRY & CO., Wholesale deal- 
/ ers in Dry. Goods, No. 7. Mauim street, St. 
Louis, Mo... Wayman Crow, Vhoceon By AM 
Creery, Wm, Hi, Barkadaic, Wm. A. Marga- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 
yor. CERISTY & 09.5 wholesale deni: 

ers-in Dry Goods, Now % ‘Main strdet, 
St. Lewis, Mo. 


James Woods, Willam T 
, Rohett Bie Woot, 


PPD AAP ALLA LALLA ILS 
Bes ny HAR«ISON & VALLE Com- 
) prission Merobants and Proprietors of the 
St. Louis Bolling Mil. Manhfactureérs, from 
the ore of the Iroa Mountain, of Bar Iron. in 
all its various shapes, Sheet Iren and Boiler 
Plate, Nails. Spikes, &c., *c. 
Warehouse No. 1 North 2) street. St. Lonis 


— Watches and Jewelry. 


Oy De SULLAVAN & 0@., 
EWELLBEAS,. Watch ard Clock Makers, 
No. 39 Fowerth Street, op the Pian- 
ter's Houte, A large an: well selected. agagrt- 
neat.of Clocks Watches, Jewelry and Sitrer 
Spoons cc matantly on hand and for sale low, 
All kinds of Jeweiry nNide to ordér and neat- 
ly repaired. Kograving neatly executed, The 
highest price paid for old Gold and Silver. All 
orders punetuatly attended to. 
ne. 183. 


Pat UIFIG: RAILRGAD, 
Summer Arranzement. 


mn and-alter: the Sth of April, or enti! 

farther notice: trains will run regularly 
Svery Day, exce ae Sundeys; connecting at 
Meramec with Bartold’s to /Man- 
chester and Bliigvitley and at Rranklin with 
Sanger & Oo.‘s stages to Jefferson City, and 
Bartold’s Express to Washington, Mp,,as fol- 


CO 





lows, to wit: 
St. eer tO Frawxgein. 
Leave M800, A. M., Reach ¥e Bs 
« 2303 M PMs 
500, P.M “ OY Pid. 
. 


collected, 
eXchoag= / 
l@ars for so 


ORKER. H 
L changes 
stile, third « 
Me. inter 
notes col: 
tind sight ex 
Néw Grice 
sms fo su 

GCAS & 

hang 


hf BEATE } 


time bills perchased and 
term gitkes and New Or- 
lowest rates. 


ean EP Sh, " 


ba ns 3 —e - 
sie! 


DAY. 


& CO,, barikers aad ex- si 
No. 132-Main street, west 
rth of Vine street, S*, Louis, 
1 to depositors, drafts and “s 
rht and time bills purchased FRANKLIN TO St. L 
eon the eastern cities “nd Leave at @00, A. M., Keach pert 
sale at-the lowest rates in * Uh, A. ¥-. here. 
“ 4 45. Pp, oe 6 
BUN DAY. 5 
Lanne at 6 45, A.M. Reach at 8 § As M, 
Reg me! Main and Chest- FP  f 2m, P. 
nh - Louis, Mo, ed O18 . - 7W, P, M. 
— ne al The above trains stop at all the Way Siations. 
fi) rigs. Omnibutses leave the Planters? House, on 
Pe a pene eS POwrth ahredts half an hour in advance of 6y- 
ce ARLY LOW & OO~, Terporters and 
+ Whol > Dealers jn Penge: Pabate; 
White Lea 


ery trai: and run regularly in conkection 
to and from ail the tre:ns. 
Window Ginss. Glassware, Passengers are particulyrly requested to 
P.rfamery Nos. 70 and 72 Main Street, | purchase tickets ofthe Agents, at éach end of 
St. Louis. M =~ N. B. Ginseng and Bees~.| the lines before taking seats in the Cars. ” Ex- 
wax b a ee rhest market rates. tra ag for tickets purchased im the cars, 
a Peet at eae net ca A as tonne & Co. will oa acy. 
aE: Lee of ter ‘novos Pome Cor as follows: 
St £ Louis Cotton factory. Leaving Franklin in connection w ith the 8 00 
DOLPH | YER KGoe., Manufacturers } A. M. train from St. Louis. “They will Tu 
A of st. 5 ‘tion Vata &c., Importers ea 


coaches to Jefferson City, and pare 
and Dealers IARDWARE and OvtLeRy, } Ward and! south-westward. 
Na, 22, ci f Main & Cheseat Streets, ; rttn a line. of foie borve Post guiehes. 5 via oe 
t. Lootsy Mo. ion, to mse ms Tine bre ge 
one from St, i honrs; to Je oa Gity, 90 

fats & aps. hours, > 
Tickets to be a org of Sager & C2, at. 
rit TEMORE & CO. whales eee ies 
seg Aest Shy a 


“ 
Mi: Rvach at 31 


Leave at9 30, A. 
SW, PB. 
50H, PM. F 
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| &R. B. 
* sate di 
Strae’ Goods, No 

wer Cash paid 


Se IOC Acs! AAO 
bOI pT ial 


in Hate, Cups, Bontieteand* 
143 Main str.. St. Lois, Mas 
for Furs and Deer Skina. “ 
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